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THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL ° 
Established 1897 — Incorporated 1904 


Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, to 
conduct courses of study in any or all branches of learning. 


CURRICULUM 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT 


Short Story Writing 
Short Short Story Writing 
Advanced Story Criticism 
Personal Coaching 
Essentials of Writing Techniques 
Plot Construction 
Play Writing 


Juvenile Story Writing e Poetics and Versification 


*Juvenile Book Writing e Advanced Poetics 
e € 


Article Writing ° Novel Writing 
Advanced Article Criticism e 


*Filler and Short Feature @ *Market Study 
& io 


Editorial Writing « News Writing 
a a 


Practical English . Advanced Practical English 
*These courses now in preparation 
Enroll now; be ready 
Write today for information 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Springfield 3, Massachusetts 








CREATIVE CRITICISM 


You want to know what is right 
about your story, and how to make it 
better. You want help with technique. 


We specialize in Service 


Your story is your own and you like it, but it does not 
come up to your expectations, and you want to know why. 


The way you handle ideas, the words you use, how you 
present your characters, the way’you make your story step 
ahead: these are all ‘‘technique.’’ We can help you with the 
techniques of expression, with story structure, with 
dramatic effects. 


We shall read your story with friendliness and respect; 
we will always criticize in the same way. 


We check steadily with editors; our market information 
is up-to-date. We suggest markets, but do not sell. 


FEES 


Verse Criticism—$!.00 for each 
poem of 20 lines or less—the minimum 
price. Poems of over 20 lines and less 
than 100 lines, 5c a line; poems over 


Stories Articles 
Novelettes Novels 
Constructive thoughts about your 
whole story organization, material, 





style; suggestions for revision; market- 
ing comments. $1.00 each thousand 
words and final fraction. Two 2500- 
word stories submitted together would 
be $3.00 each, but a 5000-word story 
would be $5.00. Minimum charge for 
any manuscript, $2.00. 


These fees are payable in advance. 


100 lines, and collections of poems 
aggregating over 500 lines, 4c a line. 


Play Criticisms—$1!0.00 for a one- 
oct drama, or for the first act of a 
larger play; $5.00 for each additional 
act, 


They do not include postage for 


return, which you should always enclose. 


Manuscript Service Department 


The Home Correspondence School 
Springfield 3, Massachusetts 
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“Write it Right and I'll Buy It” 


I'd rather buy your story than reject it,” 
an editor says. “Why? Because my salary 
aS 4 Magazine editor depends on finding 
good stories. Yet nearly all the stories | 
receive from new writers have to be rejected. 


Here's the trouble with so many aspiring 
writers—they won't take the trouble to learn 
technique, even though learning it is fairly 
cas) 





But if you're willing to learn, here's my 
advice: sign up for a good course in fiction 
writing 


But be sure you pick a good one! Se- 
lect a course taught by people who have 
written plenty of material that has been 
ctually sold and published.’ That advice 
is typical of what editors say to aspiring 
new writers 
to make money. Many Palmer beginners earn while 

ill kinds Such material may be turned out 
i i s easier to learn than you may imagine, through 
method n trainin You learn not just ome field of writing, but all 
id rad 
Free Lesson Shows How You Learn at Home 
Palin titute h, me-study As a Palmer student you receive: :nteresting 
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writers whe go over your own ma 
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for 7 actual writing assignments 
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Pars PALMER INSTITUTE 
The Art OF AUTHORSHIP 
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WRITER’S MONTHLY 


A JOURNAL FOR ALL WHO WRITE 





Volume 76 AucusT, 1950 Number 2 





Contents 


EXPERIENCE MEETING 





FHE WRITER AND POCKET BOOKS — Archrte Josey occccecccemnecnereemeees 
BURY TP — OR SELL TT FOR $750 — Jules Archer 





PAY FOR PUBLISHING — WITHOUT PAYING REGRETS - 
Miriam Gilbert 


LET'S GO ABROAD — John EF. Owen . 


IN DEFENCE OF CUMMINGS — Lucile Coleman .......... 





WHEN THE WRITER READS . 
PHE EDITOR HAS A NOTION 
PRIZE CON TESTS: ccicicnnntin 
WHERE TO SELL 





Syndicates 

Pictorial Magazines 
Confession Magazines 
4ustralian Fiction Markets 
Trade Publications 


Viscellaneous 





Published monthly by Weruirrr’s Montury, 29 Worthington St., Springfield 3, 
Mass. Copyright by The Home Correspondence School. All rights reserved. 
Entered at the Springfield, Mass., Post Office as Second Class Matter. 


Editor, Lew H. Morsr; Associate Editor, Vicvorta E. WirGAND 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year 


Canadian, $2.75; Foreign, $3.00 a year 





Experience Meeting 


Material for this department, if accepted, is paid for in longer or shorter subscrip- 
tions according to ‘engih. Contributions not longer than 300. words are preferred. 
All material must be double-spaced. Unavailable items cannot be returned. 





a Contest Magazine, Upland, Ind. 


WANTED agents everywhere |}| (25¢) has a monthly cartoon 
to sell magazine subscriptions. |f/ naming contest offering each 
Liberal commission. Write 
DELONG SUBSCRIPTION ! 
AGENCY, INC., Lafayette, |}| of $3; and a third of $2. All the 
Indiana. cartoons are based on contesting. 





month a first prize of $5; second 























For example, the January car- 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES | toon to be named showed five girls 


Strong brown kraft envelopes, well gummed, | seated around a table with paper 


thet will cerry your manuscript in good con- ; ‘i A : 
dition—20 going-out envelopes (size 4.x 10%) | and pencils, with a sixth standing 


and 20 coming-back envelopes (size 4'/, x 9/2) : : : Fi 
or 40 envelopes (either size) with a pointer in her hand indi- 


suaiainn aamenteany cating a box of “Bright Soap” 
Springfield 3, Mass. 





drawn on a_ blackboard. She 





| evidently is teaching the others 


SHORT STORY WRITING | the tricks of contesting. 


HOW TO WRITE | Contest Magzine also has two 
WHAT TO WRITE | other departn » “Fan-Forum” 
AND WHERE TO SELL | and “Standing Offers.” The for- 


1 four-month subscrip- 





Courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile | mer offers ¢ 
Story Writing, Article & Feature Writing, | tion to the magazine for short 
Versification, Story Criticism. and others. | 
Our modersetely priced courses offer | - 
just what you are seeking—constructive | subjects. You can write of your 
criticism; frank, honest, practical advice; 
real teaching. 

Hundreds of pupils have written coveries. If accepted, you’! be 

successful short-stories, articles eligible to enter the foregoing 

and poems: have won substantial 

prizes in literary contests: ere monthly 

selling their material to leading to dish out any money for the 

magazines. 


irticles and letters on contesting 


experiences, suggestions and dis- 


contest without having 


| magazine. The latter department 


Catalogue sent upon request also offers a four-month subscrip- 


THE HOME | tion for helpful letters on new 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL | local and/or weekly contests, win- 


| ; 
Dept. 15 Springfield 3, Mass. | ning entries in such, and con- 


| structive tips. All letters should 
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be not more than 500 words; 
preferably less. — L. L. M. 


I became irritated with being 
known as E. B. Begner, E. V. 
Raynor, and by other variations 
of my name. I had been address- 
ing manila envelopes in my own 
writing with such results. Now I 
use a rubber stamp of my name 
and address for the return address 
and on return envelopes. A second 
stamp which has proved to be a 
good investment carries the words 
“Do Not Bend”. Since using this 
stamp, my manuscripts come back 
with much neater appearance. It 
is not editors, I find, who do the 


bending, but careless postal em- 
ployees. Manuscripts have often 
been jammed into my ordinary 
size postoffice box. These require 
retyping, which is now unneces- 


sary. — E. V. R. 


Sometimes when I have trouble 
starting an article, I choose some 
friend who might conceivably be 
interested in such an article and I 
begin writing to this friend — a 
“letter” that will never be mailed. 
But in trying to relate the facts 
simply, in writing, to someone I 
know, I find that artificiality and 
stiffness slip away and I get right 
down to brass tacks. It is strange 
what “literary” monstrosities one 
will try to inflict on readers in 








THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME 
FOR EVERYONE INTERESTED IN 


A WRITING CAREER 


Here is a chance to learn to write 
by writing under the personal direc- 
tion of successful writers and editors. 
The Magazine Institute, a private 
school completely owned and operated 
by editors and writers, offers practical 
instruction in short story and article 
writing. You work in your own home, 
on your own time. 


Every assignment you submit is re- 
turned with detailed criticism. Ex- 
perienced writers patiently correct your 
work and help develop your style to 
suit the demands of the modern maga- 
zine market. You ask all the questions 
you like. As your ability grows you 
get a chance to concentrate on the 
sort of things you do _ best—essays, 
features, short sketches, and so forth. 


FREE CATALOGUE 


Writers themselves active in the 
magazine field help you find your 
best outlets, often suggest markets 
you might never have heard of. Send 
the coupon today for the free cata- 
log which tells you 
how = may get 
starte toward a 


writing Career. 

approved for 
THE MAGAZINE veterans’ 
INSTITUTE, Inc. training 





Vetérans: 
This course 











Dept. 478-B, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 
. eaten oes een ceil ail ieieieneal - 
THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 478-B, Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 


Please send catalog, no obligation, to: 
Name 

Address 

( Check here if eligible under G. I. 


Bill. (Confidential. No salesman will 
call.) 
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Cards and Paper 
Your Own Poem 
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WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 
Title Mag 
Yankee Frankenstein, Sensation 
Taxicab Tidbits, This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion, True Detective 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles 
plus 1000 others in the past 15 years to 
over 100 different national magazines 


ey students--WRITING AND SLANT 
G TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY--are 
featured today in scores of newsstand 
publications 
I have developed a NEW-—COMPLETE 
LY PERSONAL ABSOLUTELY IN 
DIVIDUAL—Course in Article Writing 
SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL TAI 
ENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MATERIAI 
TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS 
No offer AS UNIQUE—AS DIFFERENT 
AS PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGIN 
NING WRITER OR THE PROFES 
SIONAL—has ever before been made by 
a SELLING WRITER AND RECOG 
NIZED INSTRUCTOR 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
“Writing To Direct Order Only."’ 


WILL H. MURRAY 


5703 BROADWAY CLEVELAND 4 OHIO 


Price 


$175.00 
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general — and yet would shudder 
to inflict on a friend. Maybe the 
your 


moral of this is: — Love 


readers as your friends! — E. pD. 


The trouble with most of us 
writers is that we over-simplify 
our quota system on which we 
base our hopes for success. If you 
have written very long, you will 
recognize the following methods 
as bringing too few checks. 

You plan to put something into 
the mail every day, and end up by 
writing short paragraphs for the 
farm local 


press or newspaper. 


Nothing wrong with that, only 
of this variety 


bring success in an ordinary life- 


one a day won't 
time. 

Then you switch to 
1000 words a day. 
a race of words against the clock 


writing 
It turns into 


sO you Can move on to something 
more interesting and still feel you 
have accomplished a day’s work. 
Your words all come back. 
Finally, 


value on your output. No day will 


you place a money 
be complete until you have writ- 
ten material $10. Then 
you discover Reader’s Digest pays 
$100 for contributions to “Life in 
These United States.” At a single 
not 


worth 


sitting you finish your stint, 
for one day alone but for ten. 

What ails those quotas? Noth- 
that each 


ing except went just 
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one-third of the way. Combine 
them and win all their advantages” 
by filling in these blank spaces: 
“Each week (or month) I will 

or more manuscripts 
containing not less than ...................... 
words total, with a market value 
of at least $ ” To attain 
your minimum standard in one 
direction, you may exceed it in 
others. Don’t allow that to annoy 
you: at worst it can only mean 
more sales. 

However, if you begin to make 
exceptions to. your minimum in 
any of these three classifications, 
you're licked. At least you and a 
quota can never live happily to- 
gether. But possibly you’re a 
genius and never needed a quota 
in the first place. —G. M. D. 


True Experiences, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y., offers 


many possibilities for a filler 
writer. 

A short beauty hint on a post- 
card or in a letter sent to Dorry 
Ellis, Beauty Editor, can bring $5. 
Eight to ten are used each month. 
If your hint is being considered 
for publication, you will be invited 
to send a photograph of yourself 
to be used above your hint. If 
you do not want your picture 
used, you can refuse politely. 


A letter outlining a serious per- 





sonal problem can bring $25 to 
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CLEARANCE SALE 


of good second-hand reference books. 50c each, postpaid 


Argumentation and Debate, Denney, 
Duncan and McKinney 

The Art of Study, B. A. Hinsdale 

Cinema Craftsmanship, Frances Taylor 
Patterson 

Elements of Composition and Rhetoric, 
Virginia Waddy 

English Composition for College 
Women, Moore, Tompkins and 
Maclean 

The Essay — How to Write It, D. 
Davis Farrington 

Essays and Essay Writing, William A. 
Tanner 

Essentials in Journalism, Harrington 
and Frankenberg 

The Fiction Writers’ Question Book, 
Jobn Allen Boughton 

Introductory Lessons in English Gram- 
mar, Wm. H. Maxwell 

Introduction to English Literatire, 
Henry S. Pancoast 

The Leading Facts of English History, 
D. H. Montgomery 

The Literary Workshop, 
Turck Baker 

Modern Essays and Stories, Frederick 

. Law 

The Modern Novel, Wilson Follett 

Modern Punctuation, George Summey 

Off Mike, Jerome Lawrence 

Plotto, William Wallace Cook 

The Practice of Journalism, Walter 
W illiams 

Pronunciation of Standard English in 
America, George Philip Krapp 

Proofreading and Punctuation, Adele 
Millicent Smith 

Scenario Writing Today, Grace Lytton 

This is Your Language, Russell Cosper 

Types of the Essay, Benjamin A. 
Heydrick 

The Typical Forms of English Litera- 
ture, Alfred H. Upham 

What An Editor Wants, A. H. Bittner 

A Working Grammar of English 
Language, James C. Fernald 

The Writing of News, Charles G. Ross 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


Josephine 
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Classihed Advertising Rates: 50¢ a line; 
not less than 3 iines accepted. Remittance 
must accompany order. Count five average 
words to a line; mame, address, and initials 
must be counted. Forms close 25th of second 
preceding menth. Rates for Display Adver 
tising on request 


TYPING AND REVISING 
CRITICISM 


CALIFORNIA 


Frienvty, Exeprrt Hetep. What every writer 
needs. Modern professional polish incorpo 
rated; writer's rsonality and style retained 
21 years selalacbory service to world-wide 
clientele Editing, revising, rewriting, ghost 
writing, instruction. Books, stories, speeches 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books 
etc. Minimum $6.50. Rates. Writer learns by 
comparing. Irma A. Gwin (Mrs. W. E.) 
2140 Empire St., STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 


COLORADO 


TypinG: Extra first and last 
Mailed flat SOc per 1000 
Monte Vista, Colo 


MANUSCRIPT 
page. Carbon 
ALICr KFTTELSON, Rr. 1 


CONNECTICUT 
typed 


rates 
Street 


accurately 
done Low 


Bankside 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly and 
Mimeograph work also 
EvizaprtH A. Niro, 26 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 
FLORIDA 


typing, all extras 
10,000 Minor cor 

MARGUFRITE B 

Hollywood Fla 


ACCURATE Ms 
1000 40c over 
service 


NFat, 
Sc per 
rections >rompt 
McLAIN, ome 2, Box 277 


ILLINOIS 


45¢ per thousand 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly typed 
ISABEL HINES 


minor corrections, carbon tree 
Box 148, Newton, Illinois 


TYPING. S0c per thousand words 
Reasonable rates for poetry 
FiNCHAM, 903 W. Beardsley 

Ilinors 


INDIANA 


ACCURATE 
One carbon 
shorts, etc 

Champaign, 


EXPERIENCED in preparation of author's man 
uscripts, including expert typing Typing 
alone, S0¢ r 1000 words ona HFRRON 
124 W roth St . Indianapolis, Ind 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING. Free carbon and cover 
ages. Mailed flat, $0¢ a thousand. I. IREN# 
doxe, 2407 Church Street, Fort Wayne 6 
Indiana. 


MICHIGAN 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING: S0¢ per 1000; minor 
corrections; carbon Jutta ¢ ALDRIDGE 
16811 Rosemont, Detroit 19, Michigan 
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the sender, and $10 each is paid 
for letters suggesting possible solu- 
tions to a problem. One problem 
and two solutions are used each 
month. See the “Can You Solve 
My Problem?” page in the current 
issue for slant and for the problem 
for which solutions are invited. 
The “Right to Happiness” de- 
partment, edited by Carolyn Kra- 
mer, awards a $50 first prize and 
several $10 prizes each month for 
the best letters that tell how you 
solved a problem or overcame an 
obstacle to achieve happiness. 
They pay $25 for questions 
suitable for the “Now We Ask 
You” department and $10 each 
for answers to the current ques- 
tion. One question and six answers 
are used each month. Some of the 
questions that have been used 
are: “Do you believe it possible 
to reform a man after marriage? 
Should a woman reveal her past 
to the man she marries? Should 
an unhappy couple continue to 
live together just for the sake of 
the child? Would you marry a 
man younger than yourself?” See 
this month’s copy for slant and 


question to be answered. 
Unusual incidents in your life 
told in 150 words or less bring $5 
These may be humorous. 
Send to Department A. 
None of the foregoing depart- 
ments return rejected manuscripts. 


each. 
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Excellent rates are paid for 
True-Fact Experiences one or two 
columns long. Enclose return 
stamped envelope with these, be- 
cause rejections will be sent back. 

— P. F. 


It seems to be almost mathe- 
matically true that those who 
write read an enormous amount 
of material and keep libraries of 
books overflowing around the 
house. For those writers who do 
not have the money to spend for 
a really good bookcase, and are 
not especially mechanically in- 
clined — the case with most of us 
— I'd like to put forward the 
following suggestion. 

Glass construction bricks can be 
bought in almost any lumber yard 
today. They come in three sizes: 
six, eight, and twelve-inch. Using 
these, and lengths of wood, a light, 
airy, and attractive bookcase may 
be fashioned with little work, a 
minimum output of money, and 
fixed completely to your individ- 
ual needs. The boards do not 
have to be attached to the bricks 
in any way, and all that is neces- 
sary for the wood is a light wax- 
ing. You may even indulge in a 
little amateur designing. — R. c. 


Popular Mechanics, 200 E. On- 
tario St., Chicago 11, Ill., Popular 
Science, 353 Fourth Ave., New 





TYPING AND REVISING 
MICHIGAN 





Srories, ARTICLES, Novelettes, Novels — 
Constructive thoughts about your whole story 
organization, material, style and suggestions 
for revision. $1.00 each 1000 words. Two 
2500-word stories, submitted together, $5.00. 
A $000-word story, $5.00. Minimum charge, 
$2.00. Mes. GerorGE Eperte, Milford, 
Michigan. 


~ MISSOURI 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED: neatly and accurately. 
Carbon and extra first page free. 40¢ per 
1000 words. Etvet BLoomFiELD, 3741 Walnut 
St., Kansas City 2, Mo. 


NEW YORK 





Your MANUSCRIPTS typed promptly, accurate- 
ly, professionally, by former publisher's secre- 
tary. 50¢ per 1000 words. Free carbon. 
Minor corrections. MILDRED BETztrr, 42 
Wheeler Ave., Pleasantville, N. Y 


OKLAHOMA 


Worp-By-Worpb and general criticism of your 
manuscripts. Staff includes writers with 
metropolitan newspaper and college teaching 
backgrounds, poet, expert typist. Photostories a 
specialty. Reasonable rates. MARK STRONG 
& Associates, Stillwater, Okla. 
BOOKS 
Usep Books AND Courses ON WRITING 
. sold, rented, and exchanged. Details 
. SMITH INSTRUCTION EXCHANGE, 84 
Washington. Peabody, Mass. ie ee 
WHERE TO SELL MAGAZINE ARTICLES (Allard 
and Lin) lists and classifies over 1400 maga- 
zines regularly buying non-fiction. Order direct 
from publisher, 37'S. postpaid, on money- 
back guarantee. Wm. C. BROWN COMPANY, 
Publishers, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Writers Here's Your Bonus! 9 chapters of 
proven facts for fun and funds from your 
work. Postpaid, $1. Etoise Cozens, New 
Smyrna Beach, Florida. _ 


CLEARANCE of bound volumes of WRitrR’s 
MONTHLY, for the years 1921, 1922, 1923, 
1924, 1926. 2 vols. r year, 50c per vol. 
Address WRITER'S ONTHLY, Dept. T, 
Springfield 3, Mass. 
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EXPERIENCE thrill of romance thre this select club! 
the ig Dis eos oe 

Par pee friends. Diecreet, coatidestial service... 

Vest Set. 1923. --Sealed pastion- 

lan EVAN MOORE, 968, leckson ville, 











MISCELLANEOUS 


AUTHORS IN TROUBLE? Blocked? Not sell 
ing? I give honest, constructive, sympathetic 
help any MAIN, 76 Charles Street, New 
York City 14 


Sece-INSTRUCTION CouRSES in Writing Fi 
tion and Articles. Particulars Free. Witt 
HFIDEMAN, Dept. WM, New Ulm, Minn 


New Fottos! 125 Paying Markets for Poems 
& Greeting Verses 2% 100 Markets for 
Humor & Cartoons 25¢ 100 Markets for 
Fillers & Short Items - 25¢. 100 Markets for 
Short-Short Stories 25 Tips, instructions 
included. Complete typing, editing, research 
services. H. BirFRMAN, 4746 Berryman Ave 
Culver City, 16, Calif 


NIGHT CRY 
by Irene Bruce 
2.00 





Books of literature are moving West. 
POETRY WEST is pleased to announce the 
firsts of its publications of poetry in the 
West. 

Author of Crag a Sand, editor, critic, 
workshop founder and broadcaster, Miss 
Bruce builds her poetry out of continual 
expansion of knowledge and experience 
Those who saw the promise in her first 


collection will be nappy to realize a flower- 


which is new and 
Order at once 
POETRY 


ing in NIGHT CR 

vital without being obscure. 
ov a special numbered edit on. 
‘EST, Box 1005, Reno, Nevada. 


read COMPASS 
THE ONLY 
tural review: FICTION - 
CRITICISM - DRAMA - MUSIC - 
Send 1l5¢ for October issue. 
Year sub. $1.00 
wml c/o COMPASS REVIEW 
51 West 4th St. New York City 


intercollegiate cul- 
POETRY - 
ART 


national 





1 GIVE YOUR STORY 
Strength Originality Brilliance 


Twelve years of intimate work with 
writers have taught me that somewhere 
in every story is an “idea of goild,"’ 
original, valuable. 

i SPECIALIZE 
in finding this vital idea in your story 
and giving it the best in pilot, style 
and appeal, building it into the story 
you have dreamed that some day you 
would write. 

The cost is $4 for any short-story 

(Other lengths by arrangements) 

PROMPT SERVICE 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road 
West Hartford 7, Conn. 
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York 10, N. Y., and Science and 
Mechanics, 49 E. Superior St., 
Chicago 11, IIl., as well as a num- 
ber of similar mechanical maga- 
zines, are on the lookout for short 
items about the use of tools, 
household repairs, etc. 

Popular Mechanics bought a 
200-word squib from me on how 
I put a new rubber gasket in my 
refrigerator door, and one on how 
I rust-proofed a garbage can. 
Both of these were accepted with- 
out illustrations, although it is 
generally better to include perti- 
nent photos, if possible, or at least 
rough sketches which their staff 
artists can rework. 

Payment is not large, of course, 
but if your problem is, in part — 
as I feel mine is — to develop 
versatility and diversity in your 
writing, here’s one little side path 
worth a bit of exploring. And you 
may make a contact which can 
give you a good lead on some 
full-length feature articles. 

Naturally, you should study the 
magazines first. Either buy a few 
copies, or draw them from your 
public library. 

Popular Mechanics seems to 
have no extremely rigid specifi- 
cations. 

Popular Science puts out a 
sheet of “Information to Contrib- 
utors” which says, in part: 


“Short articles: 100-400 words 
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describing new ideas, inventions, 
tools, machines, and labor-saving 
devices and mechanical appliances 
for the home, the automobile, the 
radio set, the motor boat, the 
office or factory, the farm, for 
sports and game, and for amateur 
photographers. 

“The Home and Workshop 
Department: 100-200 words on 
the construction of novel, attrac- 
tive, and useful objects in wood, 
metal, plastics, and other mate- 
rials; repairs about the home; 
shop ideas; craftwork methods; 
amateur radio; hints for car own- 
ers, etc., illustrated with drawings, 
and with photographs if possible. 

“Feature articles: The editor is 
always ready to enter into corre- 
spondence with contributors with 
regard to feature articles.” 

This generalizes pretty well the 
type of written material that me- 
chanical magazine editors are 
looking for. —R. w. H. 


A radio program originating in 
Chicago, “Shopping With the 
Missus,” Jim Conway, WBBM, 
uses a jackpot question every 
week day. You do not have to 
submit any qualifier. Just a ques- 
tion they can use which may be 
answered with a number, i.e.: 
How many times has the census 
been taken in the U. S.? If the 
question is used on the air, you 
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Sell in Three Months 
or Your Money Back! 


1F YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH, 
You Can Write and Sell Juvenile Material. 
I've sold over 3000 Juvenile Articles and 
Stories. Now I'm teaching how to do it. 


CRITICISM—ALSO—COLLABORATION 
Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 
Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


5703 Broadway, Suite No. 4, Cleveland, Ohio 





HOW TO GET YOUR 
BOOK PUBLISHED 


Our basic policy is to encourage new authors. 
If you are looking for a publisher of your 
book (or pamphlet), learn how we can heip 
you. Send us your manuscript or write today 
for Free Booklet EF, 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 35 So. William St., N. Y. 4 





I Want to Contact 
New WRITERS 


whe are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 
$100, offered every day. The easiest way to 
write for . No previous 7 ow necessary. 
Send for EE DETAILS. No obligation. 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-5 Independence Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 





I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written mil- 
lions of words of stories, articles, books, for 
hundreds of satisfied clients. I may be able 
to help you see your name in print and make 
money on your raw material. Reasonable 
rates. Particulars FREE. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. WM, 211 S. Valley, New Uim, Minn, 








NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


EARN UP TO $5.00 AN HOUR, SPARE TIME 
New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines, books. Splendid 
opportunity to “break into’ fascinating 
writing field. May bring you up to $5.00 
per hour, spare time. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write for FREE details, and how to 
get FREE Writer’s Market Guide! 

COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
Dept. 8-W 200 S. 7th St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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JUVENILE STORY 
WRITING 


25 PRACTICAL LESSONS 


How Well Can You 
*Plot Stories for Young Folks? 
* Create Characters? °Invent Ac- 
tion? ° Write Dialogue? °* Show 
Setting? ° Make Alluring Titles? 
* Achieve Interest? ° Polish Your 
Work? °Sell Your Story? 
Learn all this and much more under 
the friendly, experienced and painstak- 
ing personal guidance of a competent 
instructor. 
This is not a course about writing but 
actual writing. Seven complete stories 
written by the student, with many 
shorter exercises, and fully criticised, 
with marketing help. 


Ow Fees Are Reasonable. 
For Information, Address 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. WM, Springfield 3, Mass. 





TRAINING IN 
VERSE WRITING 


The eppea! of poetry is irresistible. A good 
m has many existences after the first print- 
ing; it is published over end over, end clip- 
pings ere treasured by readers until the peper 
% worn out. 

Our personalized course in Poetry Writing is 
teugnt on broad end sound lines, without ex- 
clusive attention to any one cult or idee among 

ts 1 is @ course for persons who feel the 
impulse for poetic expression yet who reelize 
thet expert end sympathetic guidance end 
criticism would be of help. 

its thirty lessons cover the entire range of 
poetic technique and call for the writing of e 
considerable number of poems, es well as 
poetic fragments in various forms as exercises— 
eli under persons! direction. 

The terms ere reasonable. For information, 


edd-ess 
THE 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL 
Dept. WM Springfield 3, Mess. 


le 
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will be rewarded with a case of 
the sponsor’s product. Send in each 
question on a separate postcard. 

Radio programs are my forte 
and I follow them carefully, en- 
tering all the contests. A good 
method of finding out about dif- 
ferent contests is to listen to the 
various programs. 

My “radio file” also is at my 
finger tips. I keep a small recipe 
file available and use it in this 
manner. The master card in the 
front (a 3x5 file card) is a list of 
all programs presenting contests. 
In :'phabetical order I use one 
card for each contest. To illus- 
trate, using the program I have 
already mentioned, I would type 
out the name of the program, 
“Shopping With the Missus,” on 
the top of the card, following with 
the address. Then a brief para- 
graph stating the requirements of 
the contest. 

If qualifiers are requested, 
whenever I obtain an extra label, 
I clip it to the card, so it’s there 
whenever I work on contesting. 
Each entry submitted is typed 
either on the back of the file card 
or attached to the card. This has 
proven to be a simple but con- 
venient method, as each radio 
contest is short - lived. 
When the contest closes, I cross it 
off the master card and remove 
the file card. — . w. 
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The Writer and Pocket Books 


HE PUBLISHING 
business is today undergoing one 
of the most basic and _ radical 
changes which it has ever had to 
weather — and “weather” is used 
advisedly. Because of the ramifi- 
cations, this affects writers just as 
directly. 

I refer to the increasing trend 
toward the so-called pocket books, 
or twenty-five-cent reprints which 
are flooding the stands. 
Pocket book, in this instance, is 
used loosely, though Pocket Book 
is a copyrighted name for the 


now 


original twenty-five-cent publisher 
in the field. However, as is always 
the case where a huge business is 
scored, many imitators are loosely 
called by the same name. 


Archie Joscelyn 


This new venture began before 
the last war, but has only grown 
to a sweeping flood-tide in the last 
year or so. A tide which is sweep- 
ing both publishers and writers 
before it, some to new heights of 
success, some into oblivion. To 
survive, those who would compete 
must adapt themselves to chang- 
ing conditions. 

Some publishers, such as Pocket 
Books, Bantam Books, etc., use 
reprints exclusively, and buy these 
direct from publishers of original 
hard-cover books, rather than di- 
rect or through agents. (This has 
with conditions 
some of 


been true, but 
changing rapidly, 
these policies may be altered be- 


fore this is in print.) The cus- 
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tomary policy of such publishers 
is to buy and publish on royalty, 
and the receipts go to the original 
publisher and to the author, divid- 
ed according to the original 
contract. 

Such publishers usually keep a 
popular reprint on the stands, 
with reasonably good display, for 
a year or even two or three years. 
Some editions have sold into the 
millions. 

The first result of this was to 
open up a new and comfortable 
source of revenue to publishers 
and authors of a few select books. 
As the market caught on and 
broadened, a second result began 
to appear. Cheaper hard-cover 
reprint books began largely to dis- 
appear from the market. 

As this popularity of good re- 
prints grew, with a two or three- 


dollar book 


two-bits, a host of imitators sprang 


now obtainable for 


up. Mystery and detective books 
were the first big success, but the 
market was soon so flooded that 


“Hot” 


love stories, many of them decid- 


their popularity waned. 


edly cheap and trashy, followed, 
still 
they are already being overdone 


and are numerous, though 
so far as the market is concerned 
Westerns, always a perennial fa- 
vorite, are currently among the 
most popular. 


A great many publishers have 


Writer's Monthly 


appeared in the field, some of 
whom put out excellent books, 


while others seek to get by with 
inferior editions. Some of these 
companies buy direct from pub- 
lishers, but many of them now buy 
through agents, and occasionally, 
though not often, direct from the 
author. Several deal exclusively 
with one particular publisher or 
Some have 
regular trade names, reminiscent 


agent. companies 
of magazines, and a new book 
appears every month or six weeks. 

Rates vary. Some buy all re- 


print rights outright for cash, 
some pay on royalty. The usual 
royalty is about one cent per copy. 

Recently there has come a new 
change. This is the appearance of 
companies such as Gold Medal 
Books and Lion Books who buy 
original stories — direct from 
agent or sometimes direct from 


the which have 


been published in any form. A 


author not 
better rate is paid for these, in 
general, to compensate for lack of 
serial or original book publication. 
Various companies who have been 
reprinting are also turning to 
originals. 

As a result of this flood and 
a look at any newsstand will show 
how advisable is the use of the 
word — important changes have 
been brought about, which are 
still continuing. Book publishers, 





Pocket Books 





in the original hard-cover field, 
are feeling the effects. One such 
publisher is experimenting by 
bringing out a new novel in two 
simultaneous editions — one hard 
cover, at the usual price, the other 


in paper cover for twenty-five 


cents. 

So long as only reprints were 
used, publishers found a good 
source of revenue, but the advent 
of originals in the twenty-five-cent 
field is bringing stiff competition. 
Many people who never read 


books in the old days now buy 


two-bit books, and a few of them, 
in theory at least, will be educated 
to buy the more substantial cloth- 
bound editions. But it is equally 
true that many who once paid two 
or three dollars for a book will 
pick one off the stands and save 
the difference. 

Sales of hard-backed books have 
frequently suffered severely, the 
condition being further aggravat- 
ed by the high costs of paper and 
labor now prevailing. A consider- 
able number of authors have suf- 
fered, either in sharply lowered 
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sales, or in being swept completely 
off a publisher’s list. The com- 
bination of higher publishing costs 
and a falling market has narrowed 
the line between cost and profit 
to the point where many books 
which, a few years ago, would 
show a nice profit, now show a 
loss. 

In the magazine field, particu- 
larly the pulps, the effect has also 
been a drastic one. Some publi- 
cations which used a full-length 
novel in each issue, either reprint 
or original, have been forced off 
the stands, or have quit using the 
longer lengths entirely. As a con- 
the 


have shown a sharp slump. 


sequence, “first serial” sales 

It is pleasant for an author who 
formerly could figure on a few 
thousand people buying his book 
and seeing his name to know that 
ten or twenty times as many 
people will enjoy the story and, he 
hopes, note with appreciation who 
the But 


that is thin consolation for loss of 


wrote story. sometimes 
formerly secure revenues. 

The period of transition is con- 
and will for 


tinuing, probably 


some time to come. Some pub- 
lishers are lowering, or seeking to 
the 


standpoint of the writer, there are 


lower, royalty rates. From 
both compensations and detrac- 
tions. Book-lengths are getting 


shorter it costs less to print a 
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shorter version, so published books 
are being condensed in the reprint 
versions, new stories are wanted 
in shorter lengths. 

Better writing is becoming a 
must to the author of book-lengths 
who wants to sell. Not only are 
fresh and original plots desired, 
but smoother, swifter writing is 
necessary. A broader treatment, 
with fewer inhibitions, is an in- 
creasing tendency in these books. 

Both book and magazine pub- 
lishers are feeling the competition, 
and the newsstands are becoming 
so crowded that good display of a 
really good two-bit book becomes 
increasingly difficult. Among the 


reprints themselves the saturation 


point is being reached. New pub- 
lishers are constantly appearing, 
jumping on an already over- 
crowded bandwagon. Some will be 
forced off and under the wheels. 

Popular trends change more 
rapidly, as is the case with popular 
songs—which soar to great heights 
almost overnight and are forgot- 
ten before they would once have 
reached their crest, simply because 
everyone hears them too many 
times over the radio and juke- 
boxes and gets fed up. The writer 
needs to be alert to trends, to take 
advantage of them and not get in 
on the tail of the procession. It 
looks as though science - fiction 


might soon be a leader in the field. 





Bury lt - Or Sell lt For $750 


T HAPPENS TO 
all of us. You knock out what you 
imagine is a whale of a script, 
and you’re happy that your agent 
thinks it’s good. Subconsciously, 
you count on that piece to pay 
next month’s bills. How can it 
miss? 

Only Ten 
magazines see it and shake their 
collective heads regretfully. They 
all like it, but. Then ten more 
magazines see it and it certainly 
has something, but. Finally your 
agent sends it back. No more 
markets. Hard to say what’s really 
wrong with it. Better bury it and 


— it doesn’t sell. 


trot out some new stuff. 

It may very well be a cracker- 
jack of a piece, as you suspect. 
But you remember your agent’s 
apt definition of a good story. “A 
good story,” he maintains, “is one 
that sells.” Period. In this mer- 
cenary day and age, when writers’ 
families have acquired the de- 


Jules Archer 


plorable habit of eating regularly, 
that is the only criterion a profes- 
sional writer can afford to heed. 
When the chips are down, the 
lousy yarn you read in a slick, that 
brought $750 to a grand, is a good 
story; and your subtle masterpiece 
which couldn’t be sold is a dud. 

But — the mistake too many 
writers make is in taking the count 
on a piece which they strongly feel 
is a good one. From my own ex- 
perience, I can say that I would 
be many of dollars 
poorer today if I had given up on 
stories and articles that “couldn’t 
be sold.” No agent is infallible— 
and no good agent would claim 


thousands 


to be. Sometimes a writer is wise 
if he persuades his agent to keep 
a battered manuscript in the ring, 
even though the agent feels it has 
worn out its welcome. 

Let’s look at what happened to 
yarns of mine that were 
and then made a 


some 
counted out 
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surprise comeback for a big pay- 
off. I wrote what I considered a 
rather funny article about the 
gadgets sold by the Sleep Shop of 
Lewis & Conger, which my agent 
thought was quite funny, too. 
That, if you please, was in Sep- 
tember, 1946. Collter’s then 
under the old management 
one of the first magazines to see 


was 


it. An editor returned it to my 
agent, commenting that all the 
editors of Collier's agreed it was 
the funniest article that had ever 
come into their office but “the 
top man” had turned it down. 

Well, anyhow, I thought, with 
a reception like that, it couldn’t 
miss somewhere along the line 
How wrong I was! My agent, 
who had faith in the piece, was 
persistent enough to submit it, 
not once, but twice to Esquire, 
True, Coronet, Liberty and Pag- 
He sent it unsuccessfully a 


Then it 


eant. 
second time to Collter’s. 
made the rounds of no less than 
36 other magazines making a 
total of 48 rejections. 

He finally gave up and sent the 
defeated manuscript back to me 
I let it gather dust until after I 
had sold a short story to Cosmo- 
Then I thought, “Why 
the Sleep Shop = article 


politan. 
not try 


9 


again on Cosmo I read it over, 
still got yaks out of it, so I put it 


through the mill of a fresh retype 
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job with tightening up. 
Cosmo’s swell managing editor, 
Maggie liked it but 


some 


Cousins, 


begged out because they had run 
a recent piece on sleeping. I 
wrote my agent, “Wanna try the 


Sleep Shop piece again? I have 
a clean copy, cut about 1000 
words.” 

couldn’t get it 
out of his mind, either. At any 
rate he asked me to rush it back. 
There had been a shake-up at 
Coilier’s, with new faces in the 
driver’s seat. I returned it to him 
and the following week received 
a phone call informing me that it 
had sold to Collier’s — which had 
rejected it twice before—for $750. 
It appeared under the title of 
“The Wide-Awake 
Sleep” in the issue of September 


Apparently he 


Business of 


17, 1949, or exactly three years 
after I had first written it. 

And on the 50th submission. I 
had made sure, of course, that it 
was still as valid as when I had 
first penned it, checking the facts 
again with the Sleep Shop. 

“Oh, well,” the cynic may mut- 
ter, “there are always exceptions.” 
Phat’s happened to me enough to 
take the breath out of me when 
any slick takes a piece of mine first 
time out, as Collier’s did just two 
weeks later with a short-short of 
“The 

Take 


Chimney of 
the 


mine called 


Holy John.” 


case’ of 
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“The Phony,” a short story I sold 
to Cosmopolitan. 

“The Phony” was a character 
study, amusing and (I believed) 
very sophisticated. It was dis- 
tinctly off-trail, but so what? I’d 
read off-trail stories in the slicks, 
and some of them were terrific. 
Mine, I was sure, was good for at 
least a dozen belly laughs. So 
what if it wasn’t formula? 

The slightly incredible account 
of what happened to “The Phony” 
is told in detail in my book, “I 
Sell What I Write,” just published 
(Frederick Fell, Inc.), but suffice 
it that the story was bounced 29 
Maggie Cousins 


times before 


bought it for Cosmopolitan. How 
would you feel about a yarn you 


wrote which didn’t sell, but 
brought editors’ letters like these: 

“IT enjoyed ‘The Phony” tre- 
mendously. It is a delightful piece 
of satire. My associates and I have 
rather reluctantly reached the 
conclusion, however, that ours is 
not the most receptive audience 
for this type of story .. .” 

“It is with great reluctance that 
I return ‘The Phony’, for I found 
it delightful reading indeed, but 
I am afraid it is just not suited to 
our audience .. .” 

“The comment on the gullibility 
of Americans, in ‘The Phony’, is 
quite to the point and very amus- 
ing. The story flows along very 
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easily. At the same time, though, 
this kind of situation seems to us 
pretty well limited to special 
stratas of society which we don’t 
reach ..." 

Etc. Etc. In case after case, 
editors wrote letters brimming 
with praise, then turned it down 
because they felt that, while they 
enjoyed it personally, it would be 
over the heads of their readers. It 
took one year and three months 
for “The Phony” to find a home 
at Cosmopolitan — a story that 
“delighted” most of the 29 editors 
who saw it first. 

Moral? If you’ve got a good 
story or article that you’re sold on, 
your ears are on backward if you 
let the negative verdict of 100 
editors in a row make you put it 
on the shelf. A good story or 
article is “one that sells” — and it 
won’t sell unless you keep it going. 

Want to make some unexpected 
money? Right now, take a look 
through your file of rejected man- 
uscripts that have been gathering 
dust. Read them all over. Pick 
out the ones that you think really 
have something. If you can see a 
way of improving them, rewrite. 
Do a fresh draft, slap on a fresh 
title, then send it on its way. 

There’s gold in them thar re- 
jects, if you don’t get cold feet and 
quit just when you might strike 
it rich. 





Pay For Publishing -- 
Paying Regrets 


Without 


UBSIDIZED 
publishing has been regarded as 
one of the illegitimate children in 
book publishing, and yet it de- 
serves to sit down at the table with 
the legitimate publishers. There 
have been startling abuses in this 
field and for this many 
authors are not aware of the ad- 


reason, 


vantages they can harvest from 
publishing their own scripts under 
expert, professional guidance. 
There are now a good many 
subsidized publishers in the Unit- 
ed States. 
lent reputation. They exist under 


Several enjoy an excel- 


various names, and in various 


forms. In general, because of the 
risks involved, the “‘subsidized”’ o1 
“cooperative” publisher requests 
an author to contribute part or all 
the Some 
publishers are noted for the print- 


they 


costs of production. 


ing and binding facilities 


offer; others do strong promo- 


tional and publicity work; some 
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Miriam Gilbert 


will handle distribution, others 
will not, but the important thing 
they can do for you is to help you 
find readers and establish your 
reputation. 

Let me make clear immediately 
that a subsidized publisher is not 
a “vanity” publisher. A “vanity” 
house and _ all 
scripts, no matter what condition 


will accept any 
they are in, and as long as the au- 
thor can afford the costs, will print 
and bind the book. Actually, they 
are not publishers, but printers, 
and the author should investigate 
thoroughly before he inadvertently 
affiliated 

Publishing through a 


becomes with such a 
company. 
“vanity” house will not help your 
reputation, but hinder it. 


The trade book 


publishers these days claim that 


established 


they need to publish books that 
will attain sales of 10,000 or more 
copies in order to meet expenses, 
and make the barest profit. This 
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creates a situation where many 
worthy books are going begging. 
There are hundreds of outstand- 
ing books of verse, scholarly ap- 
peal and artistic value, which by 
the very nature of their contents, 
will never reach a sale of 10,000 
copies. Yet they should not be 
slaughtered and buried because of 
commercial demands. Many books 
of merit can sell 2-3000 copies 
and be welcomed by an eager, 
though limited, audience. 

An author who is contemplating 
paying for the costs of publication 
of his own book should check the 
company and the contract very 
carefully before he signs any 
agreement. He should investigate 
the background of the company 
and find out the type of books 
they have published previously. 
Ask for samples of recent books 
issued by the company. Check 
the publisher’s background with 
other people in the field to find 
out what standing he enjoys per- 
sonally, Compare estimates with 
another firm. Make certain that 
the publisher will consult with you 
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about jacket design, style of book 
and other production matters. 

You can obtain information 
directly and discreetly in several 
ways. If possible, consult with 
another author who has had his 
books published by the firm you 
have in mind; check the Better 
Business Bureau, or the Chamber 
of Commerce in the publisher’s 
city; and as an extra precaution, 
request bank references, or get the 
publisher’s credit rating from Dun 
and Bradstreet. 

There is no reason why you 
should not enjoy the pleasure of 
seeing your own book in print. 
You may want to publish a me- 
morial volume, or a gift book, or 
a brochure commemorating a 
special event in your town, or a 
history of your city. These books 
deserve to be published and can 
be published. But before you 
invest a penny, spend that penny 
on a postcard to find out about 
your prospective publisher. Then 
go ahead and pay for the publi- 
cation of your book — without 
paying in later heartaches. 














OW MANY 
young writers there are who know 
that the only way to learn to write 
is to write, yet who cannot go 
ahead as fast as they would like 
to because they have to work to 
And _ after 


working on a full-time job all day 


support themselves! 
they find it hard to give their 
energies even to their writing. 

that 
having to work on an outside job 


A few people may find 


helps their writing. They seem to 
do just as much in the hours that 
remain as they would if they were 
free to give all their time to writ- 
ing itself. But for every one of 
these there are probably dozens of 
others who have to go to a job 
they don’t relish, merely to be able 
to pay the rent and food bills, and 
they long for a time when they 
can give all their hours to writing, 
if only for six months or a year 


But with the high cost of living 
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they find it next to impossible to 
take even six months from their 
job for the sake of finishing that 
novel or those short stories that 
they have “in their heads.” It is 
for these writers that the devalua- 
tion of the British pound suggests 
the interesting possibility of spend- 
ing a few months in British terri- 
tory at very low cost. 

Sir Stafford Cripps’s reducing 
the pound sterling from $4.03 to 
$2.80 means that dollars will go 
‘0 per cent further in England 
the 
countries. This means that a writ- 


and other “sterling area” 
er can now go to England and live 
there on very little. Even before 
devaluation the cost of living in 
England was just about half what 
it is in America. It is true, of 
course, that food and accommo- 
dation are not absolutely plentiful 
conditions have 


in Britain, but 


ereatly improved since the end of 
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the war. You can get quite a good 
lunch in a London restaurant for 
35 cents, and a dinner for 75 
cents; in fact, it is illegal to charge 
more than this for meals in Eng- 
land except at the exclusive places 
where a cover charge is allowed. 
And all over England are small 
hotels where you can get com- 
fortable rooms and board for an 
inclusive charge of five or six 
guineas a week which is $14 to 
$17 at the new exchange rates. 
Many private homes offer attrac- 
tive rooms, with board, at even 
lower cost. My wife and I went 
last summer to a picturesque little 
inn in the Bronte region of York- 
shire. We had three good meals 
every day: for breakfast, fruit, hot 
cereal, egg and bacon, buttered 
bread, and tea; for lunch, hot 
vegetable plate and sweet pud- 
ding; for dinner, roast lamb, hot 
vegetables, and salad. There was 
also tea at four every afternoon. 
Including our room, it cost one 
pound a day for the two of us — 
$4.00, which is now $2.80! 

If you wish to purchase a home 
in England, you will find that a 
cute little modern bungalow can 
be had for $2500 to $3500; last 
year I saw a little old stone house 
in Penzance, Cornwall, advertized 
for 180 pounds, which is now 
$504! A workman’s cottage can 
be had for even less! 
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If you G. I.’s want to combine 
creative writing with education, 
don’t forget that British university 
fees are low and well within the 
$500 you are allowed for tuition. 

To travel by bus in England 
costs approximately one-third less 
than here. On the London “tube” 
you pay according to the distance 
you go, beginning with 2-cent 
fares that go up to 10 cents. Taxis 
cost approximately one-half Amer- 
ican city fares. 

Where on this side of the Atlan- 
tic could a writer live as inexpen- 
sively? And where in this country 
would you find a magazine adver- 
tisement similar to the following, 
which appeared only recently in a 
British literary journal: “If you 
would like to retrench this winter 
at a small luxury hotel in the Lake 
District where there is warmth 
and comfort, good food, interior 
sprung beds and hot and cold 
water in all rooms, for an inclusive 
charge of 50/— weekly, write to 

”’ 50/— (shillings) is now 
equivalent to $7.00! The plain 
fact is that a writer can now live 
in England on $500 to $700 a 
year. A sum that would keep you 
for about five or six months here 
can be made to last twelve months 
in the British Isles. 

Any travel agent or British 
Consulate will gladly give you 
information about commodities 











For 


instance, if you smoke cigarettes, 


that are scarce over there. 


you had better take some with 
you. You are allowed 200 duty- 
free. 

I don’t have to elaborate on the 
attractions of the English country- 
side and the inspiration that a 
writer can derive from a few 
months spent in those surround- 
ings. I know that if a person does 
not feel something stimulating in 
the the 


downs, the rocky coast of Corn- 


Sussex 


atmosphere of 


wall, the fishing villages of Devon, 
the misty hills of the Lake Dis- 
trict, and the teeming and varied 
life of London, then the chances 
are that he was not meant to be a 
writer at all. Incidentally, while 
you are there nothing stands in 
the way of your writing for the 
British literary market. If 
don’t think there is one take a look 
at the “Writers’ and Artists’ Year 
Book.” 


and other particulars of scores of 


you 


It also contains addresses 


American publishers and journals, 
so you can easily keep in touch 
with the market 
sell back home. 


American and 


Your acceptance 


Writer's Monthly 


checks, remember, will come as 
dollars and go so much further. 

Of course, you don’t have to 
restrict your residence abroad to 
the British Isles. South Africa, 
India, and Australia have also de- 
valued their currencies, together 
with several other lands, so the 
same low-cost living conditions are 
Think of the 
plot-material that is waiting to be 
drawn from the life of the Rand 
gold-mines, the Afrikaan sections 


found there, too. 


of Johannesburg, and the cosmo- 


politan sophistication of 


Cape 
Town and Durban! The climate 
of South Africa is comparable to 
that of Southern California, and 
the same applies to certain parts 
of Australia. India, too, is a land 
of great atmosphere, a land with 
‘something in the air.” Living 
costs there are even lower than in 
England. You will find the Indian 
character, whether Hindu or Mos- 
lem, a source of never-ending 
mystery and fascination. 

If you want to reap the advan- 
tages of British devaluation but 
don’t wish to be so far away from 
there the Caribbean 


home, are 





Let’s Go Abroad 


islands. Jamaica, Trinidad, and 
the lesser-known places in the 
Leeward and Windward Isles are 
only a fairly short sail from Flor- 
ida and New Orleans. They have 
“atmosphere” a-plenty, with their 
tropical royal palms, 
dusky natives, and exotic foliage. 
There is good steamship service to 


climate, 


all the Caribbeans, living costs are 
low, especially in the smaller and 
quieter islands, and if you want 
to go by tramp steamer, it can be 
done. A island 


Grenada is ideal for writing, and 


small such as 
six months there would probably 
enable you to finish that novel, as 
well as giving you stimulus and 
inspiration for the next! 


If you have a yen to see the 
land of Proust, Gide, and Jean 


that 
been 


Paul remember 
French 


devalued. We met the American 


Sartre, 

currency also has 
poet, Carl McIntyre, breakfasting 
at a sidewalk cafe in the Boule- 
vard Montparnasse. In an open- 
neck sport-shirt, slacks, and the 
most comfortable pair of sandals 
I have ever seen, he talked with 
an artist’s enthusiasm about all 
that Paris had to offer. If you 
want the company of many other 
young writers and artists, you will 
find plenty along the Left Bank of 
the Seine. If you just want to be 
alone in Paris for creative work, 
you can be, because whatever your 


temperament you can find your 
habitat somewhere in the French 
capital. And if you prefer the 
countryside there are the villages 
of Brittany and Normandy. A few 
hundred dollars takes you a long 
way in France today. Of course, 
if you insist on the most glamorous 
of the Parisian night-clubs, it can 
be a different story. 

I can hear somebody saying, 
“What does it cost to get there?” 
A one-way tourist ticket on the 
Queen Elizabeth and other liners 
to Europe is $165. You can add 
about $35 for incidentals, giving 
a total of $200. The Caribbean is 
nearer and less expensive. There 
are the freighters and smaller ves- 
sels, and it is possible to work one’s 
way across the ocean. 

So by going abroad you can 
now devote several months’ full- 
time to your writing, you can get 
enriching experiences and memo- 
ries that nobody can take away 
from you, and you will be helping 
the other country. It requires a 
few hundred dollars saved up, 
plus the will for adventure. If 
you have the second of these, and 
if the idea appeals to you, you 
should find the incentive to save 
up the first. 

Of course, you have to have the 
urge to do what you dream of do- 
ing. 
have that. 


But every writer has_ to 
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g 


In Defense Of 


FEEL THAT I 
should take exception to the state- 
ment made by Georgia Moore 
Eberling in her article, “Clarity in 
Poetry,” in the November, 1949, 
issue of WriTER’s MONTHLY, in 
which Mrs. Eberling states that 
she think 


(among others) knows anything 


does not cummings 
of poetry. I agree with her that 
poetry should 


There is too much in this world 


contain beauty. 
which is ugly and just cause for 
weeping. There is insufficient 
beauty of thought or clarity of 
living for too many people. 

But all of his 
lovely late 
Staten Island poet, Edwin Mark- 
ham, The 
which he is known the world over 
is “The Man With the Hoe,” first 


published in the San Francisco 


which, among 


poems, made our 


famous? poem for 


Examiner. In it the weed of ugli- 


ness spreads until it outgrows the 


proportions of its origin, until it 


becomes fired with the sun of 


Brotherhood. The 


beautiful in an aesthetic way, but 


poem is not 


there may be found beauty even 
in ugliness—in the ugliness which 
contains STRENGTH, the strength 
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Lucile Coleman 


of improvement. The man de- 
picted by Millet is not beautiful, 
nor is the man who Markham 
likened to the ox, which animal 
has nothing but ungainliness in its 
appearance. Yet the ox, the man, 
the painting and the poem contain 
STRENGTH, and hidden in the 
world-stretching weed is the lily 
of Brotherhood; the love of man 
for man as against that famous in- 
humanity with which civilizations 
before ours have been ordained. 
Despite the fact that cummings 
has written some playful word- 
jugglings which are an enjoyable 
pastime to unravel, they are not 
the jumble of Pound’s Cantos 
which lack strength because of 
unintelligibility and are introver- 
sions of confused erudition) which 
cummings’ sense of humor over- 
comes. 
has 
of great 


cummings written some 


lyrics beauty, in my 
humble opinion, thobeit they are 
formed from a revised syntax. Yet 
they are a stemming away from 
the trite; they express beauty in 
new ways with new meanings, 
giving a new strength to that 


abstract, beauty. I quote: 





In Defense of cummings 


FOR ALSO THEN’S UNTIL 


NOW ALL THE FINGERS OF THIS 
TREE (DARLING) HAVE 
HANDS, AND ALL THE HANDS 
HAVE PEOPLE: AND 

MORE EACH PARTICULAR PER- 
SON IS (MY LOVE) 

ALIVE THAN EVERY WORLD CAN 
UNDERSTAND 

AND NOW YOU ARE AND I AM 
NOW AND WE'RE 

A MYSTERY WHICH WILL NEVER 
HAPPEN AGAIN, 

A MIRACLE WHICH HAS NEVER 
HAPPENED BEFORE — 

AND SHINING THIS OUR 
MUST COME TO THEN 

OUR THEN SHALL BE SOME 
DARKNESS DURING WHICH 

FINGERS ARE WITHOUT HANDS: 
AND I HAVE NO 

YOU: AND ALL TREES ARE (ANY 
MORE THAN EACH 

LEAFLESS) ITS SILENT 
EVERING SNOW 

— BUT NEVER FEAR 
MY BEAUTIFUL 

MY BLOSSOMING) 
THEN’S UNTIL. 


NOW 


IN FOR- 
(MY OWN, 


FOR ALSO 


e. e. € ummings. 


FOR ALSO THEN’S UNTIL, from 
published — by 
Copyright, 


“seventy-one poems”, 
Oxford University Press. 
1949, by E. E. Cummings. 

A CUMMINGS POEM, from “sev- 
enty-one poems”, published by Oxford 
University Press. Copyright, 1947, by 
E. E. Cummings. 

Reprinted by permission of Oxford 
University Press, and Poetry, A Maga- 
zine of Verse. 


A CUMMINGS POEM 

IF TOUCHED BY LOVE'S OWN 
SECRET WE, LIKE HOMING 

THROUGH WELCOMING SWEET 
MIRACLES OF AIR 

(AND JOYFULLY ALL TRUTHS OF 
WING RESUMING) 

SELVES, INTO INFINITE TOMOR- 
ROW STEER. 


— SOULS UNDER WHOM FLOW 
(MOUNTAIN VALLEY FOREST) 

A MILLION WHERES WHICH 
NEVER MAY BECOME 

ONE (WHOLLY STRANGE: FAMIL- 
IAR WHOLLY) DEAREST 

MORE THAN REALITY OF MORE 
THAN DREAM — 


HOW SHOULD CONTENTED 
FOOLS OF FACT ENVISION 
THE MYSTERY OF FREEDOM? 
YET, AMONG 

rHEIR LCUD EXACTITUDES OF 
INPRECISION, 

YOU'LL (SILENTLY ALIGHTING) 
AND ILL SING. 

WHILE AT US VERY DEAFLY A 
MOST STARES 

COLOSSAL HOAX OF CLOCKS AND 
CALENDARS. 


e. e. cummings. 
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Because something is said in a 
new way, in an_ experimental 


form, does not mean it is not 
poetry. In Shakesperean days, all 
a poet had to do if his lines did 
not scan, was to eliminate the 
first, last or middle syllable of a 
word, and there he was with ten 
syllables to the line of a sonnet, 
and perhaps a newly coined word 
Old home week is rel- 


ished by us all, yet let us have 


to boot. 


new ideas in poetry, as in ma- 
chinery; experimental forms, new 
beauty arising from the old weeds 
of language. 

Even the Chinese picture char- 
acters have become modernized 
from time to time to form new 
combinations quite different from 
their original meanings, and the 
Chinese are a particularly tradi- 
tion-loving race. The world moves 
ever onward, and while not for- 
getting the ancestral genealogy of 
its poetic life, must formulate new 
modes for changing eras. Let us 
have beauty by all means; but let 
us also have strength and original- 
ity. To crush the experimental 
activities in poetry, as in astron- 


omy (in which field telescopes 


grow more powerful with each 


new invention), would be to dull 
the diamond to the point of ex- 
tinction or monotony. 

Repetition may be monotonous, 


as Mrs. Eberling states of the 


Writer’s Monthly 


Stein technique, but is not the 
very foundation of poetry the 
repetition of sound and rhythm? 
Are not the four seasons a repeti- 
tion of past years, is not all life a 
borning and a dying repetition, a 
rebirth and a redeath of history; 
the old making way for the new 
over and over? Repetition when 
not overdone has the strength of 
developing a poem to the status 
memory may 
longer because of these words and 


where retain it 
phrases repeated. 

cummings is well enough estab- 
lished in the world of poetry to 
need no defense, but for those who 
may believe there is no beauty in 
his poetry, basis for his 
rhythms, I would refer them to 
his lyrics, his new syntax, his new 
metaphors which are proof that 
before he forged new chains to 
Pegasus he had worn out the old 
reins with which he had started 
on his journey through the land 
of Apollo. 

Beauty may be found in many 
places. The pearl lies deep within 
the oyster and the oyster deep 
within the sea. There are many 
standards of beauty and we may 
not all agree with what it is, or 
where it may be found. Let us 
find beauty where we can, each to 
his own spiritual enjoyment and 
not attempt to regiment the arts 
to fit our individual desires. 


nor 





. . When the Writer Reads . . 


Writing: All Kinds 

I Sect WHat I Waite. By Jules 
Archer. 220 pp. N. Y., 1950. 
Fell. $2.50. 

The best way to learn to write 
might be to act as a writer’s 
helper. Just how one would pro- 
ceed from copying, arranging 
notes, filing pictures, mailing 
manuscripts, into finishing incom- 
pleted sentences or paragraphs, 
searching for elusive words, writ- 
ing short bits, doing research, and 
finally into writing of first drafts 
would depend largely upon the 
master with whom one worked. 
By working on such set tasks one 
might be able to avoid becoming 
lop-sided by working constantly 
on his preferences. 

A free-lancer who holds down 
a job in business or industry loses 
much valuable time learning by 
what details he failed. Jules 
Archer has set down the things 
no textbook reveals: how he suc- 
ceeded, why some manuscripts 
came back, and the reasons why 
some were bought in spite of off- 
beam elements. He takes the 
reader intimately into case _his- 
tories of creation, showing the 
interminable search for “angle”’, 
the leg-work of interviewing and 
research, and the slow develop- 
ment of the ability to set one word 


down after another in an ap- 
proach to finished form. 


Whirlwind Tour 


WritTinc AND SELLING Fact 
AND Fiction. By Harry Edward 
Neal. 174 pp., Bib., Index. N. Y., 
Wilfred Funk, Inc., 1949. $2.00. 

Harry Neal, intensely practical 
about writing, puts the responsi- 
bility for success exactly where it 
belongs — on the writer. Un- 
doubtedly writers are made: by 
any book (furnishing informa- 
tion), by any person (furnishing 
training), but most intimately by 
himself (furnishing understanding 
and practice). 

He decries any story formula, 
but insists that there is a story 
pattern, the shadow, falling be- 
fore, of reader expectation. 

The winners are the stickers. 
Second, or third, or fourth 
thoughts sell—not the first, which 
everyone has. If one would pass 
into these third and fourth-gen- 
eration thoughts, he must be an 
insatiable question-asker and an- 
swerer. 

There is no fooling around in 
this. Mr. Neal is quick, direct and 
honest. He writes in vernacular, 
and uses many a quip: Plot is 
character making adjustment. 
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ake Editor Has A Notion 


Spare the Ink and Spoil the Style 


Stevenson, Carlyle, Spencer, 
Ruskin and other great writers of 
the past were always concerned 
with style. Many of them attempt- 
ed definitions 
Herbert Spencer, for example, a 
hundred years ago put forth the 


and wrote essays. 


ideas of economy of the reader’s 
effort, the use of the specific term, 
and the closeness of the expressive 
word to the idea of the thing. He 
was a clear forerunner of today’s 
Rudolf Flesch. 

Hemingway, resting and grow- 
ing at Key West, disputed his 
traducers by shouting that he was 
far from dead. 


them all by coming out with his 


He confounded 


clipped writing which then seemed 
so illustrative of the speech of the 
day - 
attempted to imitate. 

Lately there is little talk about 


and which so many writers 


style. You are urged merely to be 


yourself. An arresting thought. 
they say, is one which has passed 
through the mind of an interesting 
person. But you have to write in 
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a certain way in order to sell, and 
few of us are interesting enough 
to be salable without putting forth 
some effort. 

Writing is writing, and talking 
is talking, even though the differ- 
ence between them is not so great 
as when Grandpa “took pen in 
hand” letter. 
Many a story is a good story at 
base, but is written in the wrong 
way. The author writes down 
the wrong details about a scene or 
an action, or uses the wrong words 


to write even a 


and the wrong construction in his 
exposition — narrative exposition, 
that is. 

Your writing, unless you are an 
original genius, is very likely to be 
partly in tune with your earlier 
reading. I have had stories pat- 
terned in style after the Victorian 
period or the Gothic novels. Nat- 
urally, neither of those styles will 
sell today. Today’s style is in 
tune with today. 
must, therefore, be of the current 
magazines of the sort for which 


Your reading 
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you hope to write. And not neg- 
essarily the selected bests — they 
reflect their choosers — but every- 
thing in a magazine from cover 
to cover, including the advertise- 
ments and the articles. You must 
read enough to become flooded 
with the style of thought of the 
writers. When you are truly in 
tune with a magazine you will 
undoubtedly sell to it, if what you 
have to say fits in with what the 
editor of the magazine wants to 
say—through his accepted stories, 
articles, and advertisements. You 
must be in rapport, as you are 
with your intimate friends. 

You will be more free in your 
writing if your everyday self is in 
tune with the publications. Then 
virtually anything you write will 
be salable. But it is possible to 
from everyday life to 
“become a writer”. Many have 
done it; some to their dismay. It 
is sad to be addicted to certain 
conditions in order to “work”. 
One should be able to work in any 


“retire” 


place, at any time, in longhand or 


on a typewriter, without recogniz- 
ing any conditions as a “must”. 

Becoming a writer, then, be- 
comes a matter of thinking and 
feeling like a writer. To do this 
requires some change by everyone. 
It requires prolific writing to over- 
balance life-long habits of thought 


and expression. Of course, this 
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writing must be practice writing. 
Some people prefer it to be stories, 
and write many, many before 
making a sale. This, of course, 
entails many rejections, because 
each one is written hopefully. 

A better way, it seems to me, is 
to recognize that an apprentice- 
ship is necessary and to write 
much in notebooks and journals, 
letters, sketches, or any sort of 
purposeful practice. It is neces- 
sary, I should say, to go back in 
the past to the days when you 
first desired to write, and write 
the sort of thing you wanted then 
to do. Realize that you are build- 
ing on a temporarily dwarfed 
ambition, and write out of your 
system all those early wishes. Then 
write about the people close to 
you today. Set them down truth- 
fully; write them beautifully, vig- 
orously, or with venom — as may 
be your present reaction to them. 
Write yourself out, and then begin 
to build anew, out of today’s life, 
today’s thinking, today’s stories. 

To do this knowingly, to learn 
how to think in detail like today’s 
writers, to study today’s books on 
the craft, to talk and read today, 
today, today, will bring out the 
best in you, will make you master 
of today’s methods, and make you 
the interesting person through 
whose mind many things will pass 
— into today’s publications. 





. . Prize Contests . . 


The Sidney Hillman Founda- 
tion, New York, announces its 
1950 Prize Awards of $500 each, 
as follows: Journalism Award for 
an article or series of articles in 
any general newspaper; Editorial 
Award for an editorial in a daily 
newspaper; Labor Award, 
for an article or series of articles 
in a labor publication; Magazine 
Award for an article in a magazine 
of national circulation; Radio- 
Television Award for a program 
over radio or television 
professional Fiction 
Award, for a work of fiction which 
has obtained book publication; 
Drama Award, for a play pro- 
duced under professional auspices ; 
Film Award, for a motion picture 
produced under professional aus- 
pices. Only work appearing in 
1950 is eligible. The material may 
be submitted by the author, his 
publisher, or his Final 
scripts must be submitted in con- 
nection with the Radio-Television, 
Drama and Film Awards. Sub- 
missions in the respective fields 
may deal with the general sub- 
jects of trade-union development, 


Press 


auspi¢ cs; 


agent 


race relations and world peace, 
including related problems. Ma- 
terial should be sent to Sidney 
Hillman Foundation, Inc., 15 


Union Square, New York 3, N.Y 


Awards close February 1, 1951. 
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Partners, published by the 
National Labor - Management 
Foundation, 438 Delaware Ave., 
Buffalo 2, N. Y., is conducting a 
Prize Letter Contest. A first prize 
of $100, second prize of $50, third 
prize of $25, and five honorable 
mention prizes of $5 each will be 
given for the best letters on the 
following subject: “Which Shall 
Be Our Road — The Republic for 
Which We Stand? No? Then 
you name it!” Contest closes 
August 31, 1950. 


The Franklin Pierce Davis Con- 
test offers prizes of $5, $3 and $2 
for the best poems contributing to 
everyday living; any form, free 
verse, or rhymed. Open to all 
writers in the United States or 
Canada. Copies of poems should 
be sent in triplicate, signed with a 
pen-name, and accompanied with 
the author’s real name and ad- 
dress in a sealed envelope. No 
entries returned unless stamped, 
addressed envelope is_ enclosed. 
Submit entries to James Neil 
Northe, Davis Contest, 1016 N. 
Central, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Contest closes December 31, 1950. 


Rinehart ©& Company, Inc., 
New York, announces that the 
prize of $2000, awarded in the 
Fourth Mary Roberts Rinehart 





Prize Contests 


Mystery Novel Prize Contest, went 
to William Wiegand, a student at 
University of Michigan, for his 
book, “At Last, Mr. Tolliver.” 


Poetry Awards, Pasadena, 
Calif., announce that the $1000 
prize offered in their first annual 
contest was awarded to Frances 
Minturn Howard, for her collec- 
tion of miscellaneous poems under 
the title of “All Keys Are Glass”. 
The book will be brought out by 
E. P. Dutton & Company this fall. 


Contests Still Running 


(Full details of these contests 
listed in previous issues.) 


The Bross Foundation, Lake 
Forest, Illinois. $7500 for the 


best book ‘on the connection, 


religion, and mutual bearing on 
any practical science, or the his- 
tory of our race, or the facts in 
any department of knowledge, 


with and upon the Christian 
Religion.” Manuscripts, and re- 
quests for further details should 
be sent to The President of Lake 
Forest College, Lake Forest, Illi- 
nois. Closes September 30, 1950. 


The Chicago Singing Teachers 
Guild. $50 for the best poem suit- 
able for use in their annual Lyric 
Song Competition. The writer 
must be a citizen of the United 
States or possessions, of the Do- 
minion of Canada, or of any Cen- 
tral American Republic. Entrance 
data may be obtained by sending 
a stamped self-addressed envelope 
to George E. Luntz, North Cen- 
tral College, Naperville, Illinois. 
Closes October 15, 1950. 
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The Christophers, New York 
City. Second Christopher Awards 
Contest in which $30,000 in prizes 
is to be given for the best book, 
motion picture and play; $15,000 
for the winning book; $10,000 for 
the best motion picture; and 
$5000 for the best playscript. All 
book manucsripts must be entered 
through a publisher or literary 
agent, and playscripts through a 
producer or dramatic agent. Ad- 
dress inquiries to The Christo- 
phers Award Contest, 121 East 
39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Closes November 1, 1950. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, New 
York. In conjunction with The 
Amencan Girl, offers $1500 plus 
royalties for the best book that 
will appeal to Girl Scouts. In 
conjunction with Boys’ Life, offers 
$2000 plus royalties for the best 
book that will appeal to Boy 
Scouts. In each case the stories 
should appeal to readers from 12 
to 16 years of age, and should be 
45,000 to 80,000 words in length. 
Complete details may be obtained 
from the sponsors. Manuscripts 
should be marked Prize Compe- 
tition, and sent to Dodd, Mead 
& Company, 432 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Both con- 
tests close September 15, 1950. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, New 
York. $1000 plus royalties, in its 
Semi-annual Red Badge Contest, 
for the best mystery - detective 
novel submitted by any author 
who has not previously issued a 
book under the Red Badge im- 
print. Send manuscripts to Dodd, 
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Mead & Company, 432 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Closes 
October 1, 1950. 


Ellery Queen’s Mystery Maga- 
zine, New York, and Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. Sixth Annual 
Short-Story Contest in which 
prizes of $6000 are offered for the 
best original detective or crime 
short stories. Open to amateur 
and professional writers. Stories 
should not exceed 10,000 words. 
All entries should be addressed to 
EQMM _ $6000 Detective Story 
Contest, 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. Closes October 
20, 1950. 


Junior Entertainment, Inc., 


Denver, Colo. Children’s Play 
Competition, in which $100 and 
$50 will be awarded for the best 
original plays; and $75 and $40 
for the best adaptations. Plays 
must run approximately one hour 
playing time, and must be de- 
signed for performance before 
audiences of elementary level. 
Entry form and full conditions 
may be obtained from Junior En- 
tertainment, Inc., 1343 Acoma, 
Denver 4, Colo. Closes October 
1, 1950. 


. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, and the magazine 
Seventeen, New York. Prizes to- 
talling $3500 for the best maturely 
conceived novels for young people 
All manuscripts submitted, wheth- 
er prize winners or not, will be 
considered as offered to Lippin- 
cott for book publication and to 
Seventeen for serialization, on 


Writer's Monthly 


standard terms. All manuscripts 
and requests for further details 
should be addressed to Lippincott- 
Seventeen Prize Novel Contest, J. 
B. Lippincott Company, East 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 
5, Penna. Closes March 1, 1951. 


Muhlenberg Press. $5000 Rung 
Award Contest for the best manu- 
script of 100,000 to 125,000 words 

fiction, biography, or fictional- 
ized biography — which empha- 
sizes Christian living or example. 
Complete details may be obtained 
from the sponsors. Address man- 
uscripts and inquiries to Muhlen- 
berg Press, 1228 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. Closes 
March 31, 1951. 


The Oakland Community Play- 
ers, Oakland, Calif. $35 first prize, 
$20 second prize, and $10 third 
prize, for the best one-act plays. 
A registration fee of one ($1) 
dollar is required, and must be 
paid by money order or postal 
note. Manuscripts and further 
inquiries should be addressed to 
the Oakland Community Players, 
P. O. Box 356, Oakland, Calif. 
Closes September 30, 1950. 


Seattle Junior Programs, Inc., 
Seattle, Wash. $500, in their 
Eighth Annual Playwriting Con- 
test for plays suitable for audi- 
ences of elementary or junior high 
schoo! level. Plays must be ap- 
proximately one hour forty min- 
utes in playing time. Plays shall 
be unproduced and the exclusive 
property of the author. Each 
manuscript must be accompanied 
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Prize Contests 


by an entry blank, copy of which 
may be obtained upon request 
from the sponsors. Manuscripts 
and inquiries should be addressed 
to Miss Muriel Mawer, Executive 
Secretary, Seattle Junior Pro- 
grams, Inc., 1364 Dexter Horton 
Building, Seattle 4, Wash. Closes 
December 1, 1950. 


Awards and Fellowships 


The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. Three 
$1800 fellowships in fiction avail- 
able to Catholic writers. Address 
The Bruce Fiction Fellowships, 
The Bruce Publishing Co., 540 
N. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. Closes December 1, 1950. 


The George Washington Carver 
Memorial Award offered by 
Doubleday & Company, New 
York. $2500 for the best full- 
length manuscripts dealing with 
American Negroes. Address The 
Editors, George Washington Car- 
ver Memorial Award, Doubleday 
& Co., 14 West 49th St., New 
York 20, N. Y. 


The Charles W. Follett Award. 
$3000 for the best manuscripts, 
either fiction or nonfiction, written 
for children between the ages of 
8 to 16. An entry blank (supplied 
by the sponsor upon request) must 
accompany each manuscript sub- 
mitted. Address inquiries and 
manuscripts to The Charles W. 
Follett Award, 1255 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Awards 
close August 1, 1950. 
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Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 1950 Literary Fellowship 
Contest for projects in either fic- 
tion or nonfiction. Fellowships 
consist of $2400 each, one-half of 
the total to be considered as an 
advance against royalties. A fin- 
ished manuscript, as well as a 
work in progress, will be eligible 
for an award. Applications (which 
may be obtained upon request 
from the sponsors) must be filed 
with Houghton Mifflin Company, 
2 Park St., Boston, Mass., before 
January 1, 1951. 


The Norton Medical Award, 
New York. $5000 guaranteed 
minimum royalties, offered to 
encourage the writing of books 
on medicine and the medical 


profession for the layman. Address 
The Norton Medical Award, 101 
Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


The Eugene F. Saxton Memo- 
rial Trust, established by Harper 
& Brothers. Fellowships of not 
more than $2500 to be awarded 
to creative writers who need fi- 
nancial assistance, not otherwise 
available, to undertake or com- 
plete work definitely projected, 
Address The Eugene F. Saxton 
Memorial Trust, 49 East 33rd 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 


The Zane Grey Western Award, 
established by Mrs. Zane Grey, 
for writers of western fiction. The 
Award consists of a Certificate, 
plus the sum of $250, for the 
anthology rights. Address The 
Zane Grey Western Magazine, 
Racine, Wis. 





Where to Sell 


Information printed in this department is obtained direct from 
the editors, but, as is the case with anv directory, some of 
the facts may change before the magazine reaches its readers. 


Syndicates 


For the guidance of those wish- 
ing to send manuscripts to the 
syndicates, it may be said that a 
single article or short story is 
ordinarily not wanted; anything 
less than a series is hardly practi- 
The 
usual run of syndicate matter 
includes stories, novels, common- 
sense editorials, or essays, humor- 
ous material, ‘““columns’’, informal 
material, women’s page material, 
children’s material, cartoons and 
comic strips. A good proportion 
of the fiction furnished by the 
syndicates is second- 
rights basis. Many syndicates do 
not care to receive unsolicited 
manuscripts until they have been 
queried by the author concerning 
the advisability of sending on 
material of the sort. 

Negotiations on the part of the 
author are usually begun by send- 
ing on sample articles and the 
plan of the entire series. Compen- 
sation arrangements are on the 
basis whereby the author receives 
a division of the proceeds, al- 
though some syndicates prefer to 
purchase outright. 


cal from a sales viewpoint. 


sold on a 
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AP Newsfeatures. 50 Rocke- 
feller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
Ed., M. J. Wing. Fiction serials, 
particularly love or mystery sto- 
ries. Pay $300 a serial on accept- 
ance. Buy world newspaper serial 
rights, and second serial rights on 
books. 


Army Times Syndicate, 1115— 
18th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 
Short features, pictures, and seri- 
ous articles dealing with military 
subjects. Cartoons with Army 
background. Buy outright at 
varying rates. 


Atlas Feature Syndicate, 6455 
Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 28, 
Calif. Features; comic _ strips; 
news pictures; crossword puzzles. 
Buy outright and on royalty. 


Authenticated News Service, 
Box 509, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Ed., Vance Chandler. Radio and 
motion picture news features; mo- 
tion picture features. 50-50 basis. 
Query. 


Aviation News @& Views, 271 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
Features; columns; news features 








Syndicates 


with pictures; cartoons, all deal- 
ing with aviation. Query first. 
Buy outright, at varying rates. 


Central Feature News, Times 
Square, New York 18, N. Y. Ed., 
Robert Altshuler. Exclusive up-to- 
date photographs and news pic- 
tures for rotogravure feature 
pages. Purchase outright, at vary- 
ing rates. 


Central Press Association, 1435 
East 12th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ed., Courtland C. Smith. Most of 
their material is supplied by their 
own staff, but will consider brief 
news feature stories of 600 words, 
from every locality, and news fea- 
ture photos. $5 each for photos; 
$20 to $25 each for stories on 
publication. 


Gerard Chapman, 116 West 
Ave., Great Barrington, Mass. 
First and second rights to serials, 
short stories and short-shorts by 
established writers. Payment in- 
dividually arranged. Query first. 


Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate, 
211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 
6, Ill. Gen. Mgr., Harry Baker. 
Syndicate features that appear in 
the Chicago Sun and Times but 
consider free-lance material of all 
kinds for daily or Sunday continu- 
ing series, except fiction and verse. 
Use cartoons and comics prima- 
rily. (No 1-time features accepted 
at present.) Rates and methods 
of payment depend upon material. 


Collyer’s News Bureau, 188 W. 
Randolph St., Chicago 1, IIl. 
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Mng Ed., Robert Hamilton. Ex- 
clusive, inside, and advance infor- 
mation on all sports, particularly 
the turf. Human-interest features 
with sports background or connec- 
tions — concise stories up to 1000 
words. Stories on gambling, bet- 
ting coups, skulduggery in sports 
wanted. '2¢ a word. 


Columbia News Service, 150 
Nassau St., New York 7, N. Y, 
Ed., Stanley P. Silbey. Daily and 
weekly features; also features to 
be used in series. Interested in 
British reprint rights to fiction, 
nonfiction, and technical material, 
Single news pictures, and humans 
interest pictures in series. Percent- 
age basis. 


Continental Feature Syndicate, 
P. O. Box 509, Hollywood 28, 
Calif. Ed., Easton West. Some 
free-lance material dealing with 
radio and television. Royalty basis. 
Query first. 


Crux News Service, Shickshinny, 
Penna. Ed., Thourot Pichel. Po- 
litical and historical features; also 
600-word stories dealing with 
“The Unknown in_ History”, 
Purchase outright at usual rates, 


Elliott Service Co., Inc., 219 E. 
44th St., New York 17, N. Y. Ed., 
A. L. Lubatty. Pictorial material 
—news, features, scientific, auto 
accidents and fires—with captions 
giving the story. Material need not 
be exclusive. $5 on acceptance. 


E. P. S. News Syndicate, 134 
East 59th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Specializes in news and features of 
the entertainment world — news, 
reviews, features, interviews, hu- 
man interest and gossip, hometown 
material, photographs pertaining 
to stage, screen, restaurants and 
night clubs and fashions. Only 
exclusive material wanted — no 
rehashing of publicity releases — 
and all stories (up to 1000 words) 
should be well i!'ustrated—8 x 10 
glossies only. Kates are on the 
usual 50-50 syndicate basis, after 
publication. Submit all material 
by mail only. 


Ewing Galloway, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Ed., 
Joseph A. Cserne. Want original 
negatives only of photographic 
subjects of every nature suitable 
for book and magazine illustra- 
tion. Pay on acceptance. 


Exclusive Features Syndicate, 
67 Slade St., Belmont 78, Mass. 
News features with photos; fact 
stories; nutritional research ma- 
terial. Payment by arrangement. 


General Features Syndicate, 
Inc., 545 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Ed., Peter Van Thein. 
Comics, cartoons and comic-ad- 
vertising, feature stories, columns. 
Purchase outright. 


Globe Photos, Inc., 139 W. 54th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. Agents 
for professional photographs; spe- 
cialize in photo features in color 
and black and white on human 
interest subjects, science, people, 
places, etc. Also want single color 
photos for editorial, advertising 


Writer's Monthly 


and calendar use. Features should 
have lead story and captions. 


Hobby Times, P. O. Box 102, 
White Plains, N. Y. Feature ar- 
ticles and columns which give 
constructive help to hobbyists. 
Buy outright. 


Hollywood Fress Syndicate, 
6605 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 
28, Calif. Ed., Jos. B. Polonsky. 
Interviews with internationally 
known persons; travel articles of 
1500 words and over, about un- 
known, unique, and unusually 
interesting places in the United 
States, or any part of the world. 
Illustrated fact adventure mate- 
rial. Syndicate material only in 
foreign countries, and will accept 
good material already published 
in this country, the foreign rights 
of which are owned by the writer. 
50-50 basis. 


Holmes Feature Service, 135 
Garrison Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. 
Ed., George R. Holmes. General, 
scientific and technical news-fea- 
tures and photos. Handle no jokes, 
puzzles, fiction or women’s stuff. 
Interested only in exclusive first 
rights. Outright purchase, or 
50% royalties. 


Intercity News Service, 103 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Spot-news stories for daily news- 
papers and trade publications; 
also local-angle features and pho- 
tos. Most of their material pro- 
duced and written by staff mem- 
bers, but occasionally have use for 
out-of-town free-lance reporters. 





Syndicates 


Activities generally confined to 
New York. Space rates on pub- 
lication. 


Jewish Telegraphic Agency, 106 
E. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Ed., B. Sinclair. Occasional ar- 
ticles of 1000 to 1200 words of 
Jewish interest. $10 per article 
on acceptance. 


Keystone View Co. of N. Y., 
Inc., 219 E. 44th St., New York 
17, N. Y. Interested in home, 
business and religious photos with 
signed releases from people shown. 
Also need good landscapes all sea- 
sons. Handle prints on 50-50 basis. 


King Features Syndicate, Inc., 
235 E. 45th St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Serials, first and second 
rights, feature articles, news fea- 
tures, columns, scientific and spe- 
cialized material, cartoons, cross- 
word puzzles, comic art. Payment 
varies according to material. 


King Editors’ Features, 102 
Hillyer St., East Orange, N. J. 
Ed., A. R. King. Articles of 800 
to 1500 words, in series of 2 to 12, 
of interest to retailers. Royalty. 


Ledger Syndicate, 321 S. 4th 
St., Philadelphia 6, Penna. Ed., 
George F. Kearney. Continuous 
newspaper features such as comic 
strips, panels and columns of an 
outstanding nature. No fiction at 
present and no individual articles 
or series. Pays for running fea- 
tures on royalty. 
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Frank Jay Markey Syndicate, 
369 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Ed., Frank Jay Markey. 
Feature articles, columns, news 
features, comic strips and car- 
toons. 50-50 basis. 


McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 
75 West St., New York 6, N. Y. 
Ed., Elmer Roessner. Daily and 
weekly features and comics. No 
poetry. No one-time or short- 
term features. Interested only in 
high class, professional work. 
Contract. 


Metropolitan Press Agency, 271 
Madison Ave., Room 602, New 
York 16, N. Y. Features; columns; 
news pictures. Query first. 


Midwest Syndicate, P. O. Box 
583, Wheaton, II]. Features; comic 
strips; cartoons. 50-50 basis. 


NEA Service, 1200 W. 3rd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Ed., Boyd Lewis. 
News - features, comics, pictures, 
and serials. Outright purchase; 
flat rates on acceptance. 


New York Herald-Tribune 
News Service, 230 W. 41st St., 
New York 18, N. Y. Mng. Ed., 
Willet Weeks. Syndicate Herald- 
Tribune features. Occasionally 
buy free-lance material—columns, 
comics. 50-50 percentage basis. 


Overseas News Agency, 101 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Ed., H. R. Wishengrad. Articles 
of 1500 words, dealing with for- 
eign affairs. Purchase outright. 
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Pictorial Press, 152 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. George A. 
Piersol, Executive Ed.; Jane M. 
Shaffer, Fashion and Feature Ed. 
Photo-features for Pan-American, 
Australian and European _publi- 
cations. Fashion and home eco- 
nomic photos. Human _ interest 
shots. Picture stories. Color trans- 
parencies (344 by 44% minimum 
size). Terms 
on publication. 


50 per cent royalty 


Post-Hall Syndicate, Inc., 295 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Features; news features; columns; 
comic strips; cartoons. 


Press Features, Inc., 101 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. First 
and second rights to serials, short 
stories; feature articles; columns; 
comic strips; cartoons. Payment 
by special arrangement. 


Publishers Syndicate, 30 N. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill.  Ed., 
Harold H. Anderson. Cartoons, 
columns, comic strips. Royalty 
and percentage basis. 

Register © Tribune Syndicate, 
Des Moines 4, Iowa. Mgr., Henry 
P. Martin. Ed., Chas. E. Louns- 
bury. Comic strips, women’s page 
features, serial stories, color comic 
pages. No short stories, verse, or 
articles. Buy all rights to material. 
Pay on commission, on rates vary- 
ing with the individual feature 
and author. 


Religious News Service, 381 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Ed., Louis Minsky. Religious news. 


Writer's Monthly 
Most of the features staff-written, 
but desire important religious 
news stories, also photos on reli- 
gious subjects. 1¢ a word at end 
of month following acceptance; 
usual rates for photos. 


Science Service, Inc., 1719 N. 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Ed., Watson Davis. Fully authen- 
ticated science news articles of 
about 300 words. 1¢ per word on 
acceptance. 


Select Features Syndicate, Inc., 
565 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Ed., A. A. Preciado. Mys- 
tery serials of 6000 words, divided 
into 1000-word installments (first 
rights); short-short fiction; gen- 
eral features. 50-50 royalty. 


Transatlantic News Features, 
125 East 50th St., New York 22, 
N. Y. Story-telling picture series 
with text, and single pix with 
good human interest. 50-50 roy- 
alty for black and white; 60-40 


for color pix. 


Ullman Feature Service, Inc., 
1019—15th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. Magazine - section 
features of 1500 or 2000 words, 
illustrated. Buy outright. 


Underwood & Underwood, 3 
West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Photos of all kinds: also feature 
articles, news features, scientific 
and specialized material. Royalty 
basis. 


Universal Trade Press Syndi- 
cate, 724 Fifth Ave., New York 





Pictorial Magazines 


19, N. Y. Ed., Myron S. Blumen- 
thal. News and articles for busi- 
ness and technical publications; 
also good “action” photos likely to 
interest one or more trade papers. 
News work is by arrangement with 
staff correspondents only, but ap- 
plications are welcomed from 
writers, particularly those with 
some knowledge of the trade press. 
Contributors should query in ad- 
vance concerning feature articles. 
1¢ per word up. 


Vitamin News Bureau, 67 Slade 
St., Belmont 78, Mass. News fea- 
tures, news pictures and columns 
dealing with vitamins, also gpe- 
cialized material on _ vitamins, 
nutrition, public health, etc. Pay- 
ment by arrangement. 


Words & Pictures Service, 61-30 
156th St., Flushing, N. Y. Ed., 
Joseph R. Fabian. Educational 
and original questions and an- 
swers for “Box-Quiz”, a daily 
feature. Also 50-word items for 
“Odd - But- So”, an_ illustrated 
feature, which uses only off-the- 
beaten-trail oddities of nature, 
science, history, literature, the 
American scene, strange state 
laws, superstitions, etc. Give 
source where possible. Pay $1 to 
$1.50 each for “Box-Quiz” items; 
$3 to $5 for “Odd-But-So” items. 
A booklet containing 12 specimen 
proofs of “Box-Quiz” or “Odd- 
But-So” will be mailed upon re- 
quest for 3¢ postage. 


World Press Information Serv- 
ice, Box 63, Island Creek, Mass. 
Ed.-in-Chief, Ray A. Lajoie. At 
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present desire only photos and 
reference material on U. S. flag, 
flags of the 48 states, flags of all 
foreign countries. Also heraldry on 
Federal Government, the states, 
Canada, expired nations, heraldry 
of Crusades, famous crests and 
coats-of-arms. Also _ interesting 
miscellaneous heraldry subjects. 
Payment on acceptance. Query 
first. 


Pictorial Magazines 


Eye: People and Pictures, 350 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
Every other mo. Ed., Dan Mer- 
rin. Strong human - interest ar- 
ticles, from 1000 to 4000 words; 
profiles of vivid personalities; and 
articles with personal application 
to the general reader. Also sports 
material appealing to a wide gen- 
eral audience; and exposes of un- 
usual situations in American life. 
Photos should have high human- 
interest value. Good rates on 
acceptance. 


Look Magazine, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Every other 
week, 15¢; $3. Exec. Ed., Daniel 
D. Mich. Picture stories of inter- 
est to the entire family, the text 
running from 1200 to 1500 words; 
also story ideas. Separate pictures 
of good quality, on any ‘subject 
that is of wide general interest 
and appeal. Prints should be 
accompanied by full explanatory 
letter or caption. Payment varies. 


Life, Time & Life Bldg., New 
York 20, N. Y. Weekly, 20¢. Mng. 
Ed., Edward K. Thompson.  Pic- 
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ture series having human interest; 
photos of national and _ world- 
wide news events. Mostly on 
assignment. 


Parade, 405 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Syndicated 
Weekly. Ed., Jess Gorkin. Strong 
individual pictures and sets of 
pictures telling stories in continu- 
ity. $5 and up for individual 
photos; rates for sets of pictures 
based on the amount of space 
used. 


Scholastic Roto, 18 Journalism 
Bldg., Minneapolis 3, Minn. Mo.; 
distributed with high school news- 
papers. Use photos with outlines 
having direct high school angles; 
high school news, high school 
hobbies, high school personalities ; 
high school sports and high school 
features. Cannot use photos of 
young people smoking or drinking 
and do not consider cheesecake. 


See, 10 E. 40th St., New York 
16, N. Y. Every other mo., 15¢; 
12 issues, $1.80. Pictures accom- 
panied by authentic story back- 
ground; timely humorous car- 
toons. Good rates on acceptance. 


Confession Magazines 


Intimate Romances, 295 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
Mo., 15¢; $1.80. Ed., Florence ] 
Schetty. First-person stories that 
are vital, timely, and which pre- 
sent strong emotional conflict 
Stories must be believable, with 
consistent life-like characteriza- 
tions and sound plot development 


Writer's Monthly 


Emphasis on problems dealing 
with love and romance. No illicit 
love. Story lengths run from 6000 
to 8000 words; novels of 15,000 
words on assignment. 3¢ a word 
up, on acceptance. 


Modern Romances, 261 Fifth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Mo., 
15¢; $1.80. Ed., Hazel L. Berge. 
First-person short stories from 
5000 to 7000 words; novelettes 
from 10,000 to 12,000 words; 
booklengths from 15,000 to 20,000 
words. Emphasis on characteriza- 
tion, background and emotional- 
ism. All stories must be built with 
suspense and jolt, and have strong 
dramatic value. Both pre-mar- 
riage and marriage stories are 
wanted, with reader appeal of age 
16-25. Articles should be directed 
specifically toward young mothers 
with children under 7 years of 
age; also problems of pregnancy, 
post-natal diet, health and beauty 
problems. Lengths as _ follows: 
1 column—350 words; 2 column 
— 750 words; full page — 950 
words; | page with runover — 
1000 to 1500 words; 2 pages with 
runover— 1500 to 2000 words. 4¢ 
a word for articles, on acceptance. 


Personal Romances, 295 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Mo., 15¢; $1.80. Ed., May C. 
Kelley. Dramatic short stories 
from 1000 to 5000 words, of the 
confession type; novelettes of 6500 
words. Strong stories of character 
growth through experience, hav- 
ing sound motivation and care- 
fully developed plot work, and 
dealing with pre-marital and mar- 





Confession Magazines 


ital problems (from the late ’teens 
to the middle twenties). 3¢ a 
word on acceptance. 


Real Romances, 535 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Mo., 15¢; 
$1.80. Ed., Mary Rollins. Dra- 
matic first-person confession sto- 
ries, up to 6500 words; novelettes 
of about 10,000 words. May be 
written from the viewpoint of 
either the man or the woman. 
Novels written on assignment. 3¢ 
a word on acceptance. 


Real Story, 535 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Mo., 15¢; $1.80. 
Ed., Mary Rollins. Dramatic con- 
fession stories up to 6500 words, 
dealing with the problems of 
young love; also novelettes of 


10,000 words. No poetry. 3¢ a 
word on acceptance. 


Secrets, 23 W. 47th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. Mo., 15¢; $1.80. 
Ed., Rose Wyn. Strong dramatic, 
first-person stories, from 2500 to 
10,000 words, dealing with mar- 
riage, courtship, and family prob- 
lems, realistically and emotionally 
handled. Also articles from 600 to 
1500 words, and fillers from 200 
to 500 words, dealing with every- 
thing relating to the personal lives 
of women today. 3¢ a word up, 
on acceptance. 


True Confessions, 67 W. 44th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. Mo., 15¢; 
$1.80. Ed.,. Walter R. Schmidt. 
Dramatic first-person confession 
stories from 5000 to 6000 words, 
dealing with love problems, mar- 
riage problems, family problems, 
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etc., having a definite moral tone, 
and a strong element of suspense, 
good characterization and emo- 
tional conflict. Novelettes of 10,- 
000 words. Articles from 500 to 
800 words which deal with the 
problems of human relationships; 
or articles dealing with a timely 
subject. Also signed stories by 
people in the news, and persons 
who have dramatic confessions to 
make. Poems up to 16 lines. Top 
rates on acceptance. 


True Experiences (The Wom- 
an’s Magazine About Real Peo- 
ple), 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. Mo., 25¢. Ed., Ruth E. 
Welander. Nonfiction, fact stories 
of people. whose problems make 
newspaper headlines, from 3000 
to 6000 words, told in the first 
person, well-written dramatic sto- 
ries with romance and emotion. 
One booklength novel of 10,000 
words. Vignettes, 500 words, de- 
picting big moment and preceding 
events. Good rates on acceptance. 


True Love Stories, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. Mo., 20¢; 
$2.20. Ed., Hope Stuart. Dramatic 
love stories of about 5000 words, 
dealing with realism in_ love, 
courtship and marriage; occasion- 
ally a story from the man’s view- 
point. $250 for short stories on 
acceptance. 


True Romances, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. Mo., 15¢; 
$1.80. Ed., Hilda Wright. First- 
person love stories; shorts of 6000 
words; novelettes of 10,000 words. 
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True Story Magazine, 205 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Mo., 20¢; $2.20. Ed., Ernest Heyn. 
First-person narratives based on 
current everyday problems. Names 
of persons and locations must be 
changed. Short stories up to 5000 
words; novelettes of 10,000 words: 
booklengths of 12,000 words; se- 
rials of 14,000 to 18,000 words, in 
two installments, having a strong 
dramatic ending or break. It is 
important to study copies of the 
magazine, since stories fall within 
a definite pattern. 5¢ a word and 
up, on acceptance 


Australian Fiction Markets 


By WiLutiAM BEECHAM 


Australian Women’s Mirror, 252 
George St., Sydney, New South 
Wales. Read by the average 
housewife, especially in rural 
areas. Wants nothing “arty” 
Best length, 1000 to 1200 words. 


Australian Home Journal, 407 
Kent St., Sydney, New South 
Wales. Prefer the lighter type of 
love story, up to 3000 words. 


Fashion, 1 Douglass St., Sydney, 
New South Wales. Uses good fic- 
tion of 3000 words, with a few 
light 800 to 1000-word  short- 
shorts. 


Glamour, 60 Elizabeth St., Syd- 
ney, New South Wales. Buys sto- 
ries up to 5000 words. 


Home, Hunter St., Sydney, New 
South Wales. Interested in fiction 


Wniter’s Monthly 


with a feminine slant, 1500 to 
6000 words. Pays a minimum of 
about $45. 


Miss, 5 Macquarie St., Sydney, 
New South Wales. Wants short 
stories to 2500 words for girls. 
Payment averages $5 for 1000 
words. 


Modern Times, 182 Roma St., 
Brisbane, Queensland. Buys short 
stories to 5000 words. Journal cir- 
culates largely in rural areas. 


New Idea, 230 Stanley 
West Melbourne, Victoria. 
short stories of 1000 to 
words, mainly slanted to 
housewife. 


St., 
Uses 
3000 

the 


Queensland Co-operator, Red- 
comb House, Roma St., Brisbane, 
Queensland. Buys short stories of 
about 1000 words, “of clean, in- 
teresting substance.” 


Topic, Box 1431T, G. P. O., 
Brisbane, Queensland. Short sto- 
ries of 1000 to 2000 words. Buys 
State rights only. No trick endings. 


Unity Co-operator, P. O. Box 5, 
Toowoomba, Queensland. Short 
stories of 1500 to 2000 words with 
strong plot and satisfying climax. 
Slanted to uplift the rural reader 
from the daily routine. 


Western Mail, Newspaper 
House, St. George’s Ter., Perth, 
Western Australia. Short stories 
with a limit of 1500 words. 


Woman, Box 4000VV, G. P. O., 





Trade Publications 


Sydney, New South Wales. Short 
stories of 2000 to 5000 words. 
Payment on acceptance. 


Woman’s Day, 44-47 Flinders 
St., Melbourne, Victoria. Short 
stories to 3000 words. 


Woman’s World, 129 King St., 
Melbourne, Victoria. Short stories 
of the “good magazine class” of 
1000 to 5000 words. A prelimi- 
nary letter is advisable. 


You, 26 Hunter St., Sydney, 
New South Wales. Short-shorts of 
the sweetly emotional style, up to 
1000 words; shorts of the light, 
romantic type, of 2000 to 2300; 
strongly emotional stories of 3000 
to 3300. 


Trade Publications 


Advertiser, 11 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. Mo.: $5. Ed., 
Manuel Rosenberg. Articles from 
1000 to 2500 words, by advertising 
executives on ideas relative to the 
field of advertising and marketing. 
l¢ te 2¢ a word, on publication. 


American Builder and Building 
Ave,79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, 
Ill. Mo., 50¢; $3. Ed., Edward G. 
Gavin. Brief, illustrated articles 
of a strictly professional nature, 
which would interest building 
contractors, architects, and build- 
ing material dealers; small 
home designs (photos, plans and 
brief specifications). $10 per page, 
on publication. 


also 


American Motel Magazine, Pat- 
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terson Pub. Co., 5 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 3, Ill. Mo.; $1. Ed., C. 
A. Patterson. Illustrated articles of 
1500 to 2000 words dealing with 
the problems of motel operation, 
particularly new ideas that may be 
used by other motel operators. 
Also articles which offer solutions 
for overcoming handicaps and dif- 
ficulties of operation. Payment on 
acceptance; photos extra. (This 
is a new publication, to appear 
sometime in the fall.) 


American Restaurant, 5 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. Mo., 
25¢; $3. Ed., C. A. Patterson. 
Illustrated articles up to 1500 
words, dealing with the problems 
of restaurant operation, particu- 
larly new ideas that may be used 


by other restaurant operators. Also 


articles on the “hows” of over- 
coming handicaps and difficulties 
of operation. Payment on accept- 
ance; photos extra. 


Art Material Trade News, 127 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Mo., except July and August. Of- 
ficial publication of the National 
Art Materials Association. Byron 
E. Rouse, Jr., Asst. Ed., reports: 
“We wish to receive manuscripts 
of 700 to 1000 words on various 
subjects of interest to the art ma- 
terials industry, exclusively served 
by our magazine. Of particular 
interest to us are articles dealing 
in a technical way with various 
types of art materials; these should 
be objective, technical and _in- 
formative. 

“We also want 
materials dealers, sales and pro- 


stories on art 
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motional methods, store design 
and modernization, packaging, 
lighting, safety, art supply mer- 
chandising, marketing opportuni- 
ties, etc. No fiction or poetry. We 
pay 2¢ a word on_ publication, 
with a top of $25 including pic- 
tures. Pictures large 
glossies which tie in with the ma- 
terial submitted. We 
give reports in about a month.” 


should be 


generally 


Cracker Baker, 45 W. 45th St.. 
New York 19, N. Y. Mo., 50¢; $3 
Ed., E. J. Van Allsburg. Practical 
and technical articles dealing with 
the biscuit and cracker industry 
the successful operation of plants, 
sales and merchandising methods. 
Query. 


tion. 


90¢ an inch on publica- 


The Explosives Engineer, 913 
Delaware Trust Bldg., Wilming- 
ton, Dela. Every two mos., 30¢: 
$1.50. Ed., J. I. Horty. Illustrated 
articles pertaining to the technol- 
ogy of blasting, particularly un- 
usual uses of commercial explo- 
sives for industrial purposes 
Query. 1¢ to 2¢ a word; prevail- 
ing rates for photos, on accept- 


ance. 


Financial World, 86 Trinity 
Place, New York 6, N. Y. Weekly 
35¢; $20. Ed., Richard J. Ander 
son Articles not exceeding LOO! 
legitimate in- 


words, relating to 


vestments, finance and business 
Much of the material is staff-writ- 


ten. Pay on publication 


Hotel World-R: vVleu 


Lt had a 
derbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Writer's Monthly 


Weekly, 10¢; $4. Ed., R. T. Hunt- 
ington. News about hotel men, 
and hotels. Query. Y2¢ a word 
up, on acceptance. 


Industrial Retail Stores, 416 
Southern Bldg., Washington 5, 
D. C. Mo., 25¢; $2. Ed., Hull 
Bronson. Illustrated articles up to 
1500 words dealing with the man- 
agement and operation of “com- 
pany” stores and departments. /2¢ 
a word on publication. 


Jeweler’s Circular - Keystone, 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. ¥. Mo., 35¢: 35. Ed. L. F. 
King. Illustrated articles from 
1200 to 1500 words, covering 
advertising, merchandising, and 
window displays of jewelry, silver, 
watches; also articles describing 
post-war plans of important jew- 
elers, articles with a “how-to” 
slant, including store remodeling, 
readjustment of lines of merchan- 
dise, personnel, etc. 60¢ an inch 
on publication; $3 to $5 for 


photos. 


Store and Dispenser, 
12nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Mo., 30¢; $3. Ed., Frank 
Haring. Illustrated merchandis- 
ing articles of 800 words, of inter- 
est to bartenders, wine stewards, 


Liquor 
205 E 


liquor store proprietors. Cartoons. 


2¢ a word on publication; $1.50 
up for photos. 


Macaroni Journal, Box 1, Braid- 
wood, Il] Mo.. 15¢: $1.50. Ed., 
M. J. Donna. Illustrated articles 
of 500 to 600 words, dealing with 
the manufacture and sale of mac- 





Trade Publications 


aroni and noodles — packaging, 
advertising, exhibiting, new plants, 
etc. Varying rates on publication; 
$1 up for photos. 


The Nation’s Business, 1615 H 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Mo., 35¢; $15 for 3 yrs. Ed., Law- 
rence F. Hurley. Official organ of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 
Articles of about 2500 words and 
shorts on business, health, sports; 
fiction. Good rates on acceptance. 
Query. 


Partners, National Labor-Man- 
agement Foundation, 436 Dela- 
ware Ave., Buffalo 2, N. Y. Mo., 
25¢; $3. Ed., Maurice R. Franks. 
Factual articles of approximately 
1000 words, reporting industrial 
progress achieved through labor- 
management cooperation; human- 
interest stories of 500 words or 
slightly more, with definite shop 
background or setting, inspiring to 
industrial workers; short essays on 
good Americanism, which are 
paid for on the basis of total 
worth. Humorous or serious verse, 
having an industrial background, 
of not more than 14 lines. Prose 
is paid for on publication, at the 
rate of 24%2¢ a word for articles; 
3¢ a word for human-interest sto- 
ries. Verse is paid for on accept- 
ance, at 50¢ a line. 


Southwestern Baker, 1602 Har- 
old St., Houston 6, Texas. Mo., 
20¢; $1. Ed., Charles Tunnell. 
Articles and news pertaining to 
the baking industry in 19 South- 
ern, Southwestern and Western 
States. %4¢ a word up on publica- 
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tion; $1 to $3 for photos. Please 
include stamped, addressed en- 
velope if return of submitted ma- 
terial is desired. 


Tire, Battery G Accessory News, 
381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. Mo., 35¢; $3. Ed., D. W. 
Clephane. Practical tire, battery 
and accessory dealer stories, from 
1500 to 3000 words, detailing 
sales, shop production, and oper- 
ation methods of independent tire, 
battery and accessory dealers from 
which other operators in the same 
trade may obtain ideas and infor- 
mation. I¢ to 2¢ a word, photos 
extra. 


Tire Review, 31 N. Summit St., 
Akron 8, Ohio. Mo., $1; $3. Ed., 
Edward S. Babcock, Jr. Articles 
dealing with merchandising tires 
and accessories, capping, treading, 
grooving and repairing, of interest 
to tire and battery and super 
service dealers. Good photos per- 
taining to their field. I¢ to 1¥¢ 
a word after publication; $2 for 
photos. 


Tires Service Station, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Mo.; $2. Ed., Jerry Shaw. IIlus- 
trated articles from 1500 to 3000 
words, dealing with the tire, bat- 
tery and general super service sta- 
tion business: news items of the 
trade; short fillers. 1¢ a word up 
on publication; 25¢ an inch for 
news items; $3 for good photos. 


Wood Construction, Xenia, O. 
Mo.. 20¢: $2. Ed., Findley M. 


Torrence. Illustrated “how-to-do- 
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it” articles, of 500 to 1000 words, 
on some phase of lumber retailing, 
over the by-line of the lumber 
dealer whose experiences are set 
forth; also new and _ progressive 
methods of handling lumber, de- 
liveries, collections, etc. 16¢ an 
inch on publication. 


Miscellaneous 


The Crisis, 20 W. 40th St., New 
York 18, N. Y. Mo., 15¢; $1.50. 
Ed., James W. Ivy. Short stories 
and thoughtful articles from 1500 
to 2000 words on Negro homes 
and life, church enterprises, etc. ; 
also how the Negro is contributing 
to American life. Photos. Pay 
only by special agreement. 


Modern Astrology, Ziff-Davis 
Pub. Co., 366 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Md., 25¢: $3. Vol 
1, No. 1, June, 1950. Ed., Mar- 
Morre!! Astrological ar- 
ticles from 1800 to 3000 
2¢ to 3¢ a word, on acceptance 


garct 
words 


Judy’s, 3323 Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago 16, IIl., announces that 
in the future all material will be 
staff-written or by special assigt 
ment. It no longer is buying free 
lance material. 


Studi 
Boston, Mass 


Verses of two 


Martha Washinston 
551 Boylston St., 
Ed., M. A. Haven 


to four lines, suitable for Conva 


lescent, Sympathy, Bon Voyage 
Wedding, Wedding Anniversaries, 


Christmas 


line, on ac- 


Friendship, Birthday, 
and Easter. 


ceptance. 


I0¢ al 





Wniter’s Monthly 


Copy Magazine, 139 S. Beverly 
Drive, Suite 333, Beverly Hills, 
Calif. Quar., 50¢; $2. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, Spring, 1950. Published by 
The Bards, a group of young writ- 
ers in Southern California. Eds., 
Harvey L. Edwards and Sid L. 
Stebel. The magazine will use pri- 
marily short stories, but sketches 
and plays of exceptional merit will 
also be considered for publication. 
There is no subject-matter restric- 
tion for poetry and fiction, and no 
length limitation. Writers should 
query first with regard to articles. 
At present no payment is made for 
contributions. 

Anyone in the area who wishes 
to attend the weekly Tuesday 
night meetings of The Bards 
should write to the secretary, at 
the foregoing address, for infor- 
mation. 


Clover, Metro Publishers, 383 
W. Broad St., Falls Church, Va. 
Mo., 25¢; $3. Ed., D. C. Petry. 
Vol. 1, No. 1, June, 1950. Re- 
ports: “This is a kind of 
magazine, using the best material 
submitted by authors, and 
designed to talented 
people to exercise their pens. We 
want embryonic writers to submit 


new 


new 
encourage 


short stories and poems for con- 
sideration. Manuscripts from 1000 
to 1500 words are the most ac- 
and payment will be 
made by arrangement with the 
author. Clover will be available 
by subscription only, but maga- 
zines will be distributed to libra- 
sections of the 


ceptable, 


ries in various 


country.” 





WRITER’S MONTHLY 
BOOK SHOP 


Art of Cartooning, Chuck Thorndike 
Art of Useful Writing, Walter B. Pitkin 
The Art of Writing Fiction, Mary Burchard Orvis.......... 
Article Writing and Marketing, George L. Bird..W..... 
Best Science-Fiction Stories, Bletber & Dik ty cccccccccncenseneeineen 
Business of Cartooning, Chuck Thorndike 
Business Paper Writing, Pauline and Wilfred Redmond 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary, Clement Wood. 
Correct Word and How to Use It, Josephine Turck Baker 
Dictionary of Thoughts pete 
Fiction Writing Self-Taught, Arthur Hoffman 
First Principles of Verse, Robert Hillyer... 
How Advertising Is Written—And Why, Aesop Glim. 
How to Sell What You Write, Myron M. Stearns 
Improving YOur Vocabulary, Claremce Stratton cerceccccnemssencememnnsensemnecnmunemmmnssnnaminnn 
T Sell What I Write, Jitles. Ancien cscssceeeniteetnsosemnenreetennintteaieinnena cease 
Let’s Write Short-Shorts, Foy Evans... 
Mystery Fiction—Theory and Lease a Marie F. Rodell 
New American Encyclopedia 
Newsgathering and Newswriting, Robert M. Neal. 
Plot Digest, Kobold Knight 
Preparing the Manuscript, Udia G. Olsen....... 
Protection and Marketing of Literary Property, Philip Wittenberg 
Radio Comedy: How to Write It, Art Henley 
The Said Book, Rodale amd MuUlock nn... cccmnvsssmnesneeneeessennsnen 
Seven Principles of Poetry, Anne Hamilton... snc eesicinsneriniiemrennnn 
Short-Short Stories, Robert Oberfirst. 
Style Rule... a 

Technique of Screenplay Ww riting, “Eugene ‘Vale : 
The Technique of the Picture oi Mich & Eberman.. 
Treasury of American Folklore... i 

Trial & Error, Jack Woodford 

Webster’s Biographical Dictionary : 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary (6th edition) cco 
Webster's Dictionary of Synonyms.............. 

Where to Sell Magazine Articles, Allard and Lin... 
Words Into Type, Skillin and Gay 

Writers: Learn to Earn, Mildred I. Reid 
Writers: Make It Sell, Mildred I. Reid... 

Writing and Selling Greeting Card Verses, June ‘Barr.. ; 
Writing and Selling Special Feature Articles, Patterson x Hyde. 
Writing Light Verse, Richard Armour.. 
Writing Non-fiction, Walter S. Campbell... 
You Can Write, F. Fraser Bond 


WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


































































































about this picture: 


Is rr rat Dad’s finally retired... 
the old alarm clock gagged for good? 

Is it because now Mom won't have 
to watch him leave for the office any 
more, looking just a little bit tired? 

Or is it because now Dad and Mom 
will be starting an especially happy 
time of life together? 

We think it’s all these things—all 
the things that are only made pos- 
sible by financial security. 

Nearly everyone seeks financial se- 
curity, but far too few find it. That’s 
because financial security seldom is 
achieved without a sound, carefully 
executed savings plan! 


U. S. Savings Bonds offer you two 
absolutely safe, automatic plans for 
saving: 

The Payroll Savings Plan where 
you work or the Bond-A-Month Plan 
where you bank. 

By signing up for one or the other 
of these plans, U. S. Savings Bonds 
are purchased for you out of your sav- 
ings or income . . . automatically. 

You can’t forget to save ... your 
saving is done for you! And remember, 
U.S. Savings Bonds pay you 4 dollars 
for every 3 invested, in ten years, 
Start planning your own retirement 
today! 


Automatic saving is sure saving - U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine 
Publishers of America as a public service. 


Printed in the U.S.A. 





